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? be 
speed your 


posting time 


with fast-action Ledgers and Trays 


T is estimated that the cost 

of bookkeeping time is 30 

times greater than the cost 
of bookkeeping equipment. For 
this reason, bank bookkeeping 
departments invest heavily in 
posting machines with mechani- 
cal short-cuts that clip valuable 
minutes from an otherwise slow 
and tedious task. Yet many banks 
do not go far enough. They de- 
feat the very purpose of mech- 
anized posting equipment by 
timing their speed to slow-action 
ledgers. Their antiquated oper- 
ating records retard the effici- 
ency of their modern accounting 


machines. 


} 


Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Ledger 
Trays and Binders match the 


fastest posting machines in speed 


+ and efficiency. In a flash, sheets 


' 


are removed, posted and return- 
ed to the proper place. Nor is 
this speed acquired with any 
sacrifice of accuracy. Confusion 


and mis-filing are impossible. 


Nothing distracts the attention 
of the operator. Machine speed 
is maintained thruout the entire 
posting operation because the 
operating records, too, are equal- 


ly fast and accurate. 


If you would obtain the full 
efficiency of your bookkeeping 
machines, supplement them with 
equipment that bears the Baker 
We'll 
gladly send you full details of 


Vawter-Kalamazoo name. 


these fast-action binders and ledg- 
er trays. Baker Vawter-Kalama- 
zoo Division, Remington Rand 


Buffalo, New York. 


Remington Rand 


Send me full details of Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Binders and 


Ledger Trays. 


Name 





Bank 
Address 7 
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$84.50 Worth Of Facts In 
The New BiLue Book 


Twenty-one distinct directories and handbooks are bound 
into the new Bankers Directory (Biue Book). Twenty-one 
sets of facts which together give a complete picture of the 
world of banking and finance. Every one as accurate and up- 
to-date as money, experience and specialized training can 
make it. 

Look over the list. Not one you would—or could—do 
without. None but contains information you need every 
day. And if you purchased them separately these same facts 
would look low priced to you at $84.50. 

Every officer who shoulders real executive responsibility 
needs these facts and figures in his daily work. The Brive 
Book is not a mere convenience. It is a mecessity for the 
executive who needs accurate facts upon which to base his 
decisions—-whose horizon is broader than the four corners 
of his desk. 

Therefore, YOU need this volume of fresh banking facts. 
Place your order Now and we will send you a new BLvE 
Book as soon as issued. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Streeet, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


Send us one July 1931 Bankers Direcrory. We will pay 
the $15 on receipt of your invoice. 


Analysis of Values Included In 
Tue Bankers Directory 


Popular World Atlas 

Consolidated Capitulation of United 
States Banks - 

Directory of U. S. Bank Directors : 

Clearing Houses In United States 

Directory of Nearest Accessible 
Banking Points to Non-Bank 
Towns. . 

Postage and Money Order Rates to 
All Countries . 

Directory of Federal Land Banks, 
ote... ‘ 

Latest Values of Monetary Units of 
All Countries . 

Bank Attorneys of the World . . 

Cardinal Numbers and Commercial 
Terms in Ten Languages . 

Laws of United States and Canada 

Directory of Federal Reserve Banks, 
Officers, Directors, Maps, etc. 

Directory of Bankers Associations . 

Tabulated: Interest Rates, Grace on 
Sight Drafts, and Statutes of Lim- 
itations in States and Provinces of 
United States and Canada. 

—— List of A. B. A. Transit 

umbers . : 

Select List of U. S. Investment 
Dealers. . 

Directory of Bank Supply Houses 

Directory of State and National 
Bank Officials . 

United States Bank Directory 

Canadian Bank Directory i oe 

Foreign Bank Directory. . . . 15 00 


Totat Vatue $84.50 
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‘Awe photographs of a er Marble building 


and one of them was taken 25 years ago 7 7 7 ¥¢ 


- 





Nationa MeEtropo.itan Bank, Washington, D. C., Gordon, Tracy & Swartout, 4rchts., and B. Stanley 
Simmons, Asso. Archt., Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., Builders ...One photograph taken in 1931, the other in 1906. 


HERE is no change in the Georgia 

Marble... only the surroundings have 
changed. The lunch room on the right has 
worn several new fronts during the past 
twenty-five years; a theatre has been built 
on the left; the runabout with its duggy top 
has given way to the sleeker motor cars of 
today; Brownie and Pete have been out of 
the harness for a score of years. 


WHAT CHANGES WILL ANOTHER 
QUARTER CENTURY BRING? 


A photograph taken in 1956 will no doubt 
show a new building on the right, new 
types of motor cars in the street, making 
today’s models look angular and clumsy, 
and possibly a small helicopter hovering 
in the air waiting to drop into any parking 
space that might open up. 

But through all of these changes, this 
Georgia Marble will still be as sound and 
beautiful as it is today... as it was twenty- 
five years ago, because Georgia Marble is 
non-absorptive. This essential quality de- 
prives the elements of their favorite 
method of attack . . . getting below the 


THE 
GEORGIA MARBLE 


COMPANY 


coo 


Tate, Georgia 


ow 

New York . . 1328 Broadway 
Atianta . 874 Bona Allen Bidg. 
Cuicaco . 648 Builders’ Bldg. 
CLevetanp . 1200 Keith Bldg. 


Dattas . . 622 Construction 


Industries Bidg. 








GEORGIA 


MARBLE 





surface and working havoe under cover. 
Georgia Marble being ypractically im- 
pervious to moisture, time and the elements 
can not dull its sparkling beauty. Georgia 
Marble is easily and economically cleaned 
—removing any dirt that has collected 
on the surface reveals its original beauty. 


FREEDOM FROM REPAIR EXPENSE 


This marble bank exterior is proving to be 
a sound investment. It will continue to pay 
dividends in beauty, dignity and freedom 
from repair expense as long as the owners 
care to let the building stand. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY ~+ STRICT 
ADHERENCE TO DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


It is safe to use Georgia Marble in any 
building program that is likely to extend 
over a period of years. The same superior 
grade of durable crystalline marble will be 
available for many centuries. Our quarries 
and finishing plants are in operation 
throughout the year. Architects and 
General Building Contractors appreciate 
our strict adherence to delivery schedules. 
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This Month’s Ideas 


There are 134 practical, tested 
ideas in this issue out of which you 
ought to find one or more that you 
ean put to use in your bank at a 
profit. 

A great many bankers have 
wanted some definite suggestions as 
to what they might do to stop tax 
waste and on page 457 W. J. Couse. 
who was formerly president of the 
New Jersey Bankers Association and 
is now a member of the tax commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, gives five specific sugges- 
tions that may be followed by any 
banker. 

Many presidents have encouraged 
their junior executives and em- 
ployees to read THE BANKERS 
Montaiy. The article by W. H. 
Burch of the First National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Texas, on page 458, will 
be especially helpful to employees. 
Mr. Burch has the personnel develop- 
ment job in his bank and he has been 
unusually successful. He knows just 
how to inspire others to make their 
efforts more useful. 

The third in the series of articles 
on ‘‘How To Control Bank Costs’’ 
by B. E. Young, Comptroller of the 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas City, 
appears on page 459. While this ar- 
ticle will be of interest and value to 
presidents and other policy execu- 
tives, it is specifically helpful to the 
cashier, because it shows how he may 
handle his part of the job to better 
advantage. 

Who is there that can pass page 
463 where E. A. Herrin tells how his 
bank has reduced overdue notes to 
1% in spite of unemployment? On 
the next page he gives 14 precautions 
that avoid delinquent note payments. 


Every banker in a farming state 
can benefit by reading J. M. Dowell’s 
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He eites a 


article on page 467. 
specific case of a run-down farm and 
shows the five steps which resulted 
in doubling the income from that 
farm. 

On page 471 is what we believe to 
be a most exhaustive study of the 
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changes in banking that have taken 
place during the last 10 years. A 
complete analysis of 1930 closed 
banks, a table showing the shift in 
banking resources, and a table show- 
ing the 100 largest banks as of June 
30 accompany this article. 
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Experience Continuously 


Satisfactory 
We. HAVE extended substantial 
lines to reliable automobile 


dealers, thus making possible the 
financing of both wholesale and re- 
tail automobile purchases, and our 
experience has been continuously and 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

In establishing these lines we have 
used exactly the same policies and 
procedure as we have with any other 
line of credit.—F red Ellsworth, Vice 
President Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


—>——_ 


Installment Financing 
Contributes to Country’s 
Prosperity 


T IS my firm conviction that the 
installment method of buying has 
contributed materially to our indus- 
trial and agricultural development 
during the last decade. In the past, 
some bankers have been prone to re- 
gard deferred payments with reserv- 
ations, but the unprecedented growth 
of such outstanding organizations as 
the General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., Universal Credit Co., and the 
Commercial Credit Co., serves to 
prove the economic soundness of the 
principle involved. 

I fear that if this method of finane- 
ing purchases of automobiles and 
other commodities were discontinued, 
a very important support to the reg- 
ularity and volume of our industrial 
production would be removed.— 
George F. Rand, President, The 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Well-Established Automobile 
Dealers Are Good Risks 


VY EARS ago we had a prejudice 

against automobile financing. 
That was when the business was in 
its infancy and there was great finan- 
cial risk in accepting the paper of 
the average dealer. Those conditions 
are largely past now. Automobile 
dealers, when properly organized 
and capitalized, are as safe accounts 
as any our bank handle. 
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How Can A Bank 


Best Finance 


Auto Dealers? 


We have a subsidiary company, a 
sort of finance corporation, and its 
success with automobile paper has 
been very satisfactory. During the 
past two years this company has had 
to repossess only three or four cars— 
and those were promptly sold for suf- 
ficient funds to pay the obligation.— 
Dan V. Stephens, President, Ste- 
phens National Bank, 
Nebraska. 


Fremont, 





Buyer Must Have Substantial 
Down Payment 


HE local banks here are financing 

all of the local industries without 
outside assistance, with the exception 
of the financing of installment auto- 
mobile contracts. 

We do, however, lend large 
amounts annually for the purchase 
of automobiles. Our reasons for not 
financing promiscuous automobile 
contracts are that many people are 
purchasing automobiles who are un- 
able to borrow the amount necessary 
to make a down payment and can 
give only the ear as collateral. Cars 
are subject to so many hazards that 
we do not wish to tie up much money 
in this class of merchandise. Also 
we are not prepared to repossess cars 
and dispose of them advantageously. 
as our local resale market is very 
limited and there is extremely active 
competition from the garage and 
automobile dealers. 

However, where a person is finan- 
cially able to borrow the amount on 
approved security, we make the loan 
and thus do finance many car pur- 
chases. We are financing the unload- 
ing of automobiles by a number of 
our dealers—Hayden Henderson, 
Cashier, Henderson Banking Co.., 
Elko, Nevada. 







Automobile Dealers Financed 
on Statement Basis 


is FINANCING the purchase of 

new cars for our automobile deal. 
ers, we have granted them credit 
lines based on their statements. AI.- 
though in the past, we have financed 
them on bills-of-sale, insisting that 
as each car was sold that particular 
note and bill-of-sale be taken up, we 
are not doing it at the present time 

Our dealers are on a very good 
financial basis in this city and their 
statements, which come in soon after 
the first of January, are taken to our 
loan committee and lines of eredit 
granted, as in other lines of business. 

We believe we should watch to see 
if the dealers are loading up with un- 
used cars. That is the most danger- 
ous thing, we think, in the automo- 
bile business, 

Sinee we stopped taking individ- 
ual notes, endorsed by the automo- 
bile dealers, we have been very suc- 
cessful in our financing of this indus- 
try. Before this, we had a consider- 
able number of these notes, but now 
we have all of our retail customers 
passing their notes through a finance 
corporation.—Everett R. Tomlinson, 
Chairman, Bank of Batavia, Batavia, 
New York. 


Open Line Credit or Secured 
Loans Preferred . 
THE First National Bank of Santa 

Fe oceasionally advances funds re- 
quired by automobile dealers to take 
up drafts to cover automobile ship- 
ments. 

In analyzing the statements of 
automobile dealers, we lay stress on 
assets of a liquid nature, and local 
real estate holdings. We consider the 
character of the man, the length of 
his residence, the character of his 
checking account, and his method of 
doing business. Occasionally a dealer 
is in a position to offer collateral in 
the way of marketable stocks and 
bonds or to give the endorsement or 
guarantee of someone in good finan- 
cial standing. —Paul A. F. Walter, 
Vice President, First National Bank, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
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: BOSTON 
ar pr 
ve 1784 * 1931 
1€ aaa nln ian ee 
“ A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 
er Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
ss. as of June 30, 1931 
eo RESOURCES 
ia Cash and Due from Banks $103,641,396.96 
+r. United States Government Securities... 78,623,062.55 
10- State and Municipal Securities 25,249,046.78 
Acceptances of Other Banks 50,876,807.93 
d- Demand Loans to Brokers 32,811,246.67 $291,201,560.89 
10- Loans, Discounts and Investments 332,992,214.99 
1¢- Banking Houses 14,914,630.26 
IS- Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 34,767,998.41 
| Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,496,749.15 
ae Total $677,373,153.70 
ce | LIABILITIES 
mn, Capital $44,500,000.00 
Ml, Surplus and Profits 32,636,842.69 *$77,136,842.69 
Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, 
Unearned Discount, and Contingencies *13,474,782.00 
1 Acceptances Executed for Customers 35,500,523.41 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 18,031,144.67 
- Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other 
“1 Liabilities 2,302,332.93 
“A Deposits 530,927 ,528.00 
p- Total $677,373,153.70 
*Since the last published statement $10,000,000 have been transferred 
of from Surplus and Profits to Reserve for Contingencies. 
on 
‘al 
he The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First. National Old 
of Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
= holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 
“ above statement. 
in 
nd 
or 
n- 
or, 
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Broadened Facilities 
and Experience 


In a small, almost frontier city, The First National Bank of 
Chicago was organized in 1863. Its growth has reflected the 
growth of the territory of which Chicago is the commercial 
and financial center. 


From little more than a local bank the First National and 
its affiliate, the First Union Trust and Savings Bank, have 
developed nation-wide and international connections with 
facilities for the prompt and efficient handling of financial 
business in every part of the world. 


The Banks and Bankers Division is a feature of the specialized 
organization which has characterized this bank for the past 
twenty-five years. An intimate contact with business de- 
velopments, national and international, is maintained. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
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Every community unit has a right to at least orfe of them 


Bankers Can Stop Tax Wastes 


By Following These Five Suggestions 


By W. J. COUSE 


President, Actery Park National Bank & Trust Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


ONCEDING all of the benefits 
that come from public improve- 
ments, now is the time to call a halt 
on further expansion of our public 
debts. No longer can property own- 
ers pass on to the lessees additional 
tax burdens. The average rents for 
stores, apartments and private resi- 
dences are as high as the traffie will 
bear under present conditions. Both 
assessments and tax rates have been 
advanced to such an extent that we 
are at the danger point. 

I am not pessimistic enough to be- 
lieve that many municipalities are 
anywhere near approaching bank- 
ruptey, but if we keep on at the same 
speed at which we have been raising 
and spending public moneys, sooner 
or later some municipalities may find 
themselves near the danger zone. 
Now is the time when bankers should 
let the governing authorities know 
just where they stand on this propo- 
sition. 

No matter how alluring it may seem 
to have your community bristling 
with energy in the direction of public 
improvements, the sensible thing to 
do and the sound thing to do is to 
discontinue any new public under- 
takings at this time and to imme- 
diately commence to curtail operat- 
ing expenses. This important matter 
has been left too long already. We 
are still proceeding on an inflated 
taxation basis and the public cannot 
stand up much longer under the 
burden. 

Now having said this, I want to 
make my position absolutely clear. 
There is a tendency always to blame 


‘ormer President, New Jersey Bankers Association 


What You Can Do 
To Reduce Taxes 


1. Discourage the action 
of minority groups in your 
community in their efforts 
to promote public improve- 
ments that can just as well 
be made later. 


2. Talk with local officials 
about ways of reducing oper- 
ating costs. 


3. Suggest to others in the 
community that they dis- 
courage new projects for the 
present. 


4. Take up the matter as 
a patriotic measure with your 
local civic-spirited organiza- 
tions. 

5. Suggest the thought 
that every other business has 
cut costs and prices except 
the government. 


public officials of the community for 
making public improvements at a 
faster rate than the financial condi- 
tion of the taxpayers warrants. They 
are also at times charged with extrav- 
agance. Naturally. the average public 
official is as vitally interested in the 
welfare of the community as are its 
other citizens and, in most cases, it is 
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not the desire of such officials to pre- 
sent to the public an extravagant 
improvement program. They are 
naturally interested in doing those 
things that seem to be necessary in 
order to keep pace with the growth 
of the town. 

I have observed that in many 
cases, a minority group of citizens 
will start on some project that they 
have decided is desirable and by per- 
sistent pressure place the town offi- 
cials in a position where they are 
foreed to undertake it. When a 
movement of this kind gets started, 
project after project is promoted 
and in the aggregate goes far beyond 
normal requirements, resulting in in- 
ereased tax burdens being constant- 
ly passed on to the taxpayers. So the 
fault lies not so much with our pub- 
lie officials, as with the taxpayers 
who sit on the sidelines and grumble 
but do nothing to make their posi- 
tion clear to the authorities. In 
many cases, the clamor for extrava- 
gance in public affairs comes from 
those who pay the least taxes. 

Bankers and members of every 
civie organization ought to keep this 
matter on their minds and do some 
real thinking about it. The only 
remedy for tax inflation is an aroused 
publie conscience and the concerted 
action of taxpayers in supporting a 
program of deflation and economy in 
the conduct of our various adminis- 
trations. There is no question in my 
mind but that public officials will re- 
spond to this and will welcome sup- 
port in this direction by the citizens 

(Continued on page 491) 








667 ’M A Jonah when it comes to 

progress,’’ answered a middle- 
aged bank clerk, when questioned as 
to the progress he was making. 

To my way of thinking, he was a 
Jonah but in this respect: Early in 
his banking career he ran away from 
a hard job just like Jonah did, and 
met with trouble. He was not willing 
to pay the price to qualify for the of- 
ficial position which he should have 
had at his age in service. Down the 
past years he has squandered his 
valuable time, energy and money and 
when the opportunity came he was 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. He is bemoaning his fate 
now with the ever-present alibi: ‘‘If’’ 
I had only learned the value of time, 
energy and money earlier in L-IF-E. 
This ‘‘If’’ in the middle of L-IF-E 
has been regarded by many as an in- 
surmountable obstacle which sepa- 
rates them from ultimate success. 
Still, at his age modern banking of- 
fers another chance, if he will repent 
of his ways and awaken to the op- 
portunities that now exist. 

Not only do we wish to inspire and 
encourage the bank clerk who thinks 
it is too late in L-IF-E for him to get 
somewhere, but we would take the 
young, bright, peppy fellow into a 
fond embrace and give him the advice 
and counsel that would fire his am- 
bition, whet his initiative and erys- 
tallize his integrity. To the old and 
young alike, the value of time, energy 
and money and the appropriation 
thereof are absolute requisites for 
any degree of success. Your success 
depends on YOU. What will you do 
with your time? Build a monument 
or dig a ditch? Learn to appropriate 
every spare moment to self-improve- 
ment, even use your idle moments in 
thinking constructively. There is ad- 
vancement and reward for ideas. 
The office boy can think out a time- 
and money-saving plan for some par- 
ticular job just as well as the boss. 
Thought is the mother of progress. 
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Your Success Depends On You 


N HOW you use your spare time; on how you train 
yourself to think and to act; and not on luck or 
chance. It’s never too late to begin to train for success. 


By W. H. BURCH 


Essentials To Success 


The value of time, energy 
and money and the appro- 
priation thereof are absolute 
requisites for any degree of 
success. 


Learn to appropriate every 
spare moment to self-im- 
provement, even use your 
idle moments in thinking 
constructively. 


Thought is the mother of 
progress. 

Get the habit of analysis. 
Analyze yourself. 


Determine if you are a 
square peg trying to fit into 
a round hole. 

Know your qualifications. 


Hire someone to build your 
fence and mow the lawn, if 
the same energy expended on 
the golf course will get a 
valuable account. 


Get business and you'll 
get ahead. 


Learn to save. For if you 
are not successful in handling 
your own money, you are 
likely to be unsuccessful in 
handling other people’s 
money. 


Be wise enough to develop 
self-control, self-discipline 
and self-denial through sys- 
tematic saving. 

By conserving your time, 
energy and money, you will 
be ready to grasp that op- 
portunity early in life. 














Advertising Manager, First National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


It is the man with the keen analyti- 
cal mind who outwits the man with 
the pencil, 

Get the habit of analysis. Analyze 
yourself and see first if you are wast- 
ing your energy, your life-blood use- 
lessly. Determine if you are a square 
peg trying to fit inte a round hole. 
Know your qualifications; don’t try 
to be a farmer and banker both, for 
then you are likely to be always ill- 
groomed and late to work. Hire some- 
one to build your fence and mow the 
lawn, if the same energy on the golf 
links will get a valuable account or 
sell $10,000 in bonds for your bank. 

In other words, get business and 
get ahead. When you become indif- 
ferent, lazy and inefficient, there is 
an energy leak somewhere. Check up 
before you are checked out. 

The world today doesn’t count a 
man as successful, unless he is finan- 
cially so. Your lack of ability to con- 
serve money shows the lack of other 
ability. Therefore, if you are not 
successful in handling your own 
money, you are likely to be unsue- 
cessful in handling other people’s 
money. 

One of the first things a man should 
learn to do is to save. One cannot be 
efficient when he is worrying about 
financial matters: 

Be wise enough to develop self- 
control, self-discipline and self-denial 
through systematic saving. By con- 
serving your time, energy and 
money, you will be ready to grasp 
that opportunity early in life. Have 
you in the past let opportunity go 
by? If you have, determine not to 
pass the next that comes. With all, 
you must have self-reliance, faith 
and determination. 

The banking world is full of oppor- 
tunities; discernment to perceive, 
courage to undertake and patience 
to carry through will change the 
whole aspect of the universe for you 
and bring positive achievement out 
of meaningless negations. 
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This chart illustrates a method of studying the flow of work to a department. Such a study 
must be the basis for adjusting routine or personnel to insure promptness and avoid idle time. 


How To Control Bank Costs 


3. By Controlling Operation 


‘The operating function in a commercial bank deals with 
the performance necessary to the internal handling and 
recording of transactions and the serving of customers in 
accordance with the best policies of customer relationship.” 


H. N. STRONCK in Bank Administration 


[TRE objectives of operational con- 

trol may vary, but in a general 
way, a satisfactory control system 
will have the following characteris- 
ties : 

A. It will produce results that are 
pleasing both to the bank’s manage- 
ment and to the bank’s customers. 

B. It will be simple to operate and 
reasonable in cost. 

C. It will lend itself readily to 
auditing and will contain all possible 
safeguards against errors and dis- 
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By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


honest manipulation of any sort. 
Each of these basic requirements 
is included for a very definite reason. 
Consider the installation of a book- 
keeping system for the handling of 
the individual and firm accounts. 
To conform to requirement ‘‘A’’, 
when the day’s work is over, the 
bookkeeper must be able to balance 
promptly and report accurately the 
day’s changes. This lets the manage- 
ment know the actual amount of the 
deposit liability. The customer cares 





nothing about the balancing process 
but he wants a true and correet state- 
ment of his account and all his can- 
celled checks at the close of each 
month. 

While the bank’s management de- 
sires the system to produce all of 
the results which the customer may 
reasonably expect as a matter of 
bank service, it has other desires 
about which the customer knows 
nothing and eares less. There is the 
matter of checks deposited for credit. 
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Both management and customer de- 
sire these checks collected without 
delay; but in addition, the manage- 
ment must see that the customer is 
not allowed to draw against uncol- 
leeted funds. 

A better way to state this require- 
ment might be that the management 
desires the system to produce all the 
results which go to make a satisfied 
customer and at the same time all of 
the results necessary for positive 
control of the customer’s contact 
with the bank. 

Consider the matter of overdrafts. 

It may be the desire of the cus- 
tomer to overdraw his account and 
it may be the desire of the manage- 
ment to permit the overdraft and, 
vet, the system must be so arranged 
that the overdraft is discovered and 
reported before it is allowed. 

So with all bank systems, they 
must cause a pleasing service to be 
rendered as a matter of course, and, 
in addition, must provide the infor- 
mation necessary to control the busi- 
ness. So much for requirement ‘‘A’’, 

Requirement ‘‘B’’ has to do with 
the efficiency of the system. A sys- 
tem may satisfy the customer and 
provide all information desired by 
the management and yet be ineffi- 
cient—due to complexity of opera- 
tion with accompanying high cost of 
maintenance. If costs over-run those 
reported by other banks of compara- 
tive size and character; or, if they 
greatly exceed the bank’s own pre- 
vious cost, then the system is in need 
of amendment. Often such a system, 
even though it has been carefully 
worked out, embodies some of the 
unproved ‘‘pet theories’’ of those 
who installed it and as a consequence 
has failed in certain vital points. In 
such a case, it is natural to patch it 
in places, rendering it burdensome 
or unnecessarily elaborate. In the 
main, a system of bank operation 
should follow standard lines and 
simple procedures. 


Irregularity Of Work Affects 
Efficiency 

The efficiency of a system from the 
standpoint of cost of maintenance 
may be adversely affected by a spas- 
modie flow of work. In the bookkeep- 
ing department, idleness may de- 
velop at the height of the day’s ac- 
tivity, due to delay in the operations 
of another department from which 
bookkeepers receive checks and de- 
posits. So the system under which 
the bookkeepers operate must be co- 
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How To Control 
Operation 


1. Use an accounting sys- 
tem that provides prompt, 
complete, and accurate in- 
formation to both bank and 
customer. 


2. Study your accounting 
to keep it simple and in- 
expensive. 

3. Make sure that you use 
all possible safeguards 
against errors and dishonest 
manipulation. 


4. Assign duties to the 
job rather than to the man, 
then when the man changes 
jobs, the work will progress 
without confusion. 


5. Analyze jobs frequently 
and make adjustments as 


often as improvements will 
result. 


6. Plan the work so that 
each job will be automati- 
cally audited by a second 
worker who, in doing his 
part, must check the work 
of another. 


7. After statements are 
prepared, keep them under 
lock to avoid any change 
that might prevent the cus- 
tomer from making an ac- 
curate audit of his own 
account. 


8. Operational control is 
practical only when the ma- 
jority of transactions follow 
a definite, predetermined 
course with exceptions being 
brought to the attention of 
proper inspectors. 


ordinated with systems in other de- 
partments. Operating ‘‘peaks’’ and 
‘*valleys’’ are thereby eliminated and 
a smooth flow of items is assured. In 
working out a problem of this kind 
charts of item activity are invaluable. 
See figures 4 and 5. These charts are 








designed to show the nature, quan- 
tity and frequency of item move. 
ment and provide a basis, not only 
for the allotment of bookkeeping 
duties, but also for the improvement 
of item receipts and handling. Spe- 
cial arrangements with a few of the 
larger depositors as to when they wil] 
make their deposits may mean a con- 
siderable saving to the bank by 
smoothing out the day’s work—and 
insuring a continuous stream of ac- 
tivity rather than a spasmodic one. 

Another way to a more efficient 
operation lies in the shifting crew 
principle. A schedule of activity in 
the various departments provides the 
necessary basis for shifting the peo- 
ple between departments or jobs for 
the elimination of peak loads and for 
speeding up the operation. By this 
means, even a poorly arranged 
schedule of deposit receipts or clear- 
ance hours ean be partially neutral- 
ized. 

In bank operation, duties are fre- 
auently assigned to the man, not to 
the job. This tendeney, which is a 
very natural one, makes for an in- 
efficient bank system. Even though 
the job may fit the man today, yet, 
when that man is promoted or leaves 
the bank and some other must take 
his place, it may be that the new- 
comer is not qualified to handle some 
of the technical or special duties car- 
ried by his predecessors. 


Fit Duties To The Job 


Jobs should have frequent analysis 
and technical duties should be re- 
moved from a detailed job. It is not 
uncommon to find a combination of 
duties in one job, some of which 
should be performed by a junior 
cierk, others by a senior. Under these 
conditions, it is frequently the ten- 
deney to assign only a semi-senior 
to the whole job, with the result that 
money is wasted in the scale paid for 
the detail work while efficiency is sac- 
rificed by the inability of the man to 
measure up to the technical part of 
the job. 

The analysis of jobs is a necessary 
feature, if a bank system is to be ef- 
ficient. 

If the bookkeeping system meas- 
ures up to requirements ‘‘A’’ and 
‘*B’’, it will provide for the cus- 
tomer those features he desires and 
give the management the information 
necessary for handling of the cus- 
tomer’s account. It will also be satis- 
factory from the expense angle— 
simple and efficient. Still, such a 
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system might be the 
source of a _ constant 
danger and requirement 
““(’’ must be satisfied. 

The subject of audit 
control is discussed in a 
subsequent article, but 
it is essential that one of 
its elements be brought 
out here. That is the 
element of ‘‘internal 
check’’ or ‘‘automatie 
audit’’ as it is frequent- 
ly termed. It is one of 
the real vital features of 
audit procedure and, fo 
be effective, it must be 
built into the operating 
systems. 

The principle of in- 
ternal check is based 
upon the common-sense 
safeguards one would 
normally place around 
his own values. It arises 
from the same thought 
which prompts one to 
lock the house when he 
leaves it unoccupied. 
Turning the key in the 
lock does not always 
prevent a robbery, but if 
the door is locked, it will 
be more difficult for 
some one to rob. So with bank sys- 
tem; to surround the operation with 
reasonable safeguards is to offer 
some measure of protection against 
honest error or dishonest manipula- 
tion, either of which is costly and 
embarrassing to the bank. 





Sinee, for purposes of discussion 
the bookkeeping department has been 
taken, consider the application of 
this principle to some of the com- 
monplace operations of that depart- 
ment. There is the matter of cus- 
tomer’s statements. After the ledger 
has been posted and the day’s work 
balaneed, checks and deposits are to 
be posted on the statements. 


Any bookkeeper can do this job, 
so why not exchange them and re- 
quire one bookkeeper to prove an- 
other’s book? From time to time ex- 
changes between bookkeepers for 
statement postings may be made so 
that a third bookkeeper posts and 
proves a given set of statements. If 
the bank maintains only one book- 
keeper, he can exchange duties with 
the savings teller or any other desig- 
nated person for the posting oper- 
ation. 

At the close of the month, the book- 
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A study of the time of arrival of items in a department made on a simple chart like 
this has enabled bankers to shift employees from one job to another, and from one 


department to another and thus avoid idle time. 


keepers must have help in getting 
statements ready for delivery. A 
helper may well be assigned to prove 
the books as his first duty, independ- 
ently of the bookkeeper. This prac- 
tically insures that statements as pre- 
pared for delivery reflect the bank’s 
actual totals. Onee statements are 
prepared, they might well be kept 
under lock, to insure that no state- 
ment is exchanged before the ecus- 
tomer receives it, thus assuring one 
of the finest of audits—direct veri- 
fication with the customer. Such 
safeguards cost nothing when worked 
into the system of operation, vet they 
supply a degree of protection diffi- 
cult to accomplish in any other 
manner. Their application to other 
features in the bookkeeping and 
other departments may be readily 
appreciated. 
Safeguards Should Not 
Hinder Operations 


There are limitations to the extent 
this factor ean be applied. Normally, 
the operations should not be consider- 
ably delayed nor the operating costs 
substantially increased for the pur- 
pose of securing such automatic safe- 
guards. 





The three main char- 
acteristics of a good bank: 
system have been dis- 
cussed. Consider now the 
influence of systems on 
the bank’s operations. 
To begin with, it is im- 
possible for any one 
man, and it is not feas- 
ible to provide a group 
of men, to follow in de- 
tail every bank transae- 
tion. Therefore, a con- 
trol of the operation 
must be based on the as- 
surance that the major- 
ity of transactions will 
follow some definite, 
predetermined course 
and that any exceptions 
to the general rule will 
come to the attention of 
proper inspectors. If ex- 
ceptions are too fre- 
quent, the task of con- 
trol becomes  burden- 
some, and revision and 
amendments are in or- 
der. 

Primarily, the respon- 
sibility for good bank 
operation falls upon the 
shoulders of the chief 
executives. To the public, 
they are the bank, and even though 
every subordinate in whom they have 
placed confidence should fail them, 
still, they are responsible. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the chief execu- 
tives delegate to others the actual 
operating details and it is upon these, 
the operating people, that the real 
job of system origination and main- 
tenanee falls. 


A lending officer, who fails to make 
provision for proper interest on his 
loans, would soon be dismissed. An 
operating officer, who employs more 
people or who incurs more expenses 
than the situation demands, may be 
just as expensive to the bank as the 
eareless loan officer, yet, he may con- 
tinue for years. 


What does it matter whether gross 
income is reduced through inefficient 
loan administration or through in- 
effective supervision of operations? 
The final result is the same—reduced 
net earnings. A control of bank op- 
eration has for one of its primary 
purposes the eliminating of waste. A 
rigid system, under which like trans- 
actions are always handled by the 
same people in the same way, is the 
basis for this control. 
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Pen Slant Shows Mental Slant 


There is nothing in script slope which by itself shows a 
man of criminal intent. Pen slant is noted only to dis- 


HERE is a close relationship be- 

tween the functioning of the brain 
and the movements of the pen, due 
to the fact that in a flash the thoughts 
emanating from the brain are com- 
municated to the sensitive nerves of 
the finger tips, which move in ac- 
cordance with the stimulus imparted 
by the brain vibrations. 

Crime in its ultimate analysis is 
nothing else than a departure from 
the normal. Roughly speaking, crim- 
inals may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes: There is the occasional 
‘ wrongdoer, the habitual criminal and 
the dangerous felon. 

To the former class belong chiefiy 
those whose will power is_ weak, 
whose early moral education has been 
neglected or wrongly directed. 

To the second class, we must look 
for the victims of hereditary taints. 
the offspring of morons, drunkards. 
and the children of the underworld. 
brought up in such close contact with 
crime as to have been innured to its 
ultimate consequences. 

In the third and most dangerous 
class are found those to whom the 
love of luxury is paramount and who 
are ready to acquire it by hook or 
crook. 

Each of these types may be recog- 
nized by his particular handwriting 
outlines. The danger signals are not 
so readily discovered in the case of 
the writing associated with the crim- 
inal-weakling, an example of which 
is shown. The writing reveals no 
specific leaning towards the ab- 
normal except in the extreme for- 
ward slant with some letters sloping 
so far forward as almost to touch the 
base line itself. 

Excessive forward inclination, 
when associated with great speed in 
the formation of letters and words, 
indicates an adventurous, badly bal- 
anced and impulsive nature. This is 
particularly so if some of the letters 
in the words are disconnected. Fur- 
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cover the psychology of the man across the counter. 


By BLANCHE HOLMES 


Hollywood, California 


Inquiries may be addressed to the editor of 
Bankers Monthly, 536 So Clark St. Chicago 


Everyone Is Inclined 


Like His Writing 


1. Excessive foreward in- 


clination shows a badly bal- 
lanced, impressionable 
nature. 





2. Vertical script shows 
poise and undeviating pur- 
pose. 





3. Backhand writing 
shows caution and suspicion. 


ther evidence of moral weakness is 
the weak barring of the letter ‘‘t’’. 
The forward slope indicates a devia- 
tion from normal, and reveals great 
weakness or lack of emotional con- 
trol. 

The varying height of the ‘‘t’’ 
bars, too, is not indicative of strength 
of character, although it is a less un- 
favorable indication than when some 
of the bars are struck at an upward 
angle and some downward. It is the 
writing of one who lacks emotional 
stability of character but who in 











other respects has certain virtues. 
In the writing of the hardened 
criminal, the slope is more likely to 
be vertical or have a backward slant. 
While in the writing of the occasional 


criminal, the alignment generally 
presents certain irregularities. This, 
strange to say, is less generally found 
when the penman deliberately selects 
erime as his profession. One would 
naturally expect the habitual crim- 
inal to write with a vertical or back- 
hand slope for this reveals a cautious 
disposition. 

Forward writing shows an impres- 
sionable nature, the intensity deter- 
mined by the angle of the forward 
slant. The vertical writer on the 
other hand is far less susceptible to 
human emotions, to outward impres- 
sions and influences, being more self- 
possessed and often self-centered. 
More deliberation is evineed both in 
thought and action, and the crimes 
such a writer might commit would 
be due rather to selfishness and lack 
of emotion. 

No. 2 is an illustration of an excel- 
lent type of the vertical. indicative 
of poise, steadfastness and upright- 
ness. 

To the third category—the back 
hand writing—belongs the very cau- 
tious, deliberate and often suspi- 
cious individual, who thinks twice 
before he acts. Such a man or woman 
is far more dangerous when intent 
on crime than would be the case with 
the person whose writing sloped too 
far forward, though crimes of im- 
pulse and momentary passion would 
be more general in the latter. 

However, the slant of the writing 
alone can never be relied upon to de- 
termine the bias for good or evil. 
Many other salient factors have to 
be taken into account. The slope of 
writing is indicative only of the 
temperament, not of specific traits of 
character. 
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Legal expense on delinquent accounts is frequently avoided by the expedient of 

bringing up accounts that are 30 days past due before a meeting of the officers of 

the bank every 15 days. Someone is almost always sure to know the delinquent 
borrower and can take the account and obtain immediate action. 


Overdue Notes Reduced To 1%o 


In Spite Of Unemployment 


It may seem improbable, but here is a loan formula 
that has actually reduced delinquencies when conditions 
have a tendency to increase them. The plan is simple. 


_— the past several months, 
when banks as well as other 
businesses have been forced to the 
realization that it is time to stop and 
make a thorough analysis of losses 
and operating expenses, this bank 
laid down a definite policy which it 
has since followed with excellent re- 
sults. 

Experience shows that many bor- 
rowers who had during good times 
paid promptly would suddenly be- 
come delinquent, and it was, there- 
fore, increasingly important to revise 
eredit files and consider facts and 
figures more strongly than past pay- 
ing performance. 

To begin with, we obtained finan- 
cial statements from individuals or 
firms seeking loans of $500 or more. 
We also realized that much valuable 
information obtained through our 
Retail Merchants Association was not 
being used to the fullest extent. Ac- 
cordingly, we prepared confidential 
information ecards on every individ- 
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Cashier, Morris Plan Industrial Bank, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ual reported with an account for col- 
Jeetion or a judgment listed against 
them. 

Credit folders were then prepared 
for each of these cards whether or 
not the person had ever done any 
business with the bank and these 
were placed in our regular eredit 
tiles. On those who had transacted 
business with us, the ecards, which 
were colored red, were placed in the 
front of the folder. When any infor- 
mation is filed in the folder, this card, 
which contains detrimental informa- 
tion only, is moved to the front so 
that it is always on top. 


Co-Makers Checked Through 
Credit Bureau 


A retail merchants association re- 
port is requested on any borrower 
who has had no loan during the past 
12 months. Both the co-makers on 
each note, as well as the maker, are 
checked through the association, and 
if either of them have unsatisfactory 


records, a new note is given the ap- 
plicant with instructions to obtain 
other endorsement before the appli- 
eation is considered. 

The ability to pay is considered 
primarily ; in fact, we have frequent- 
ly declined loans where the collateral 
was sufficient and there remained no 
ability to pay. No collateral is con- 
sidered unless immediately salable. 

Applicants are requested to have 
their wives sign their notes ; especial- 
ly where the property equity is to be 
considered, and our experience shows 
that we have much less trouble with 
delinquent accounts where the wife’s 
name appears on the note. Second 
mortgage loans are rarely made un- 
less additional endorsement is re- 
quired or where the maker and his 
wife appear to be good for the note 
without the mortgage. 

All names on our notes are cheeked 
through our files and information as 
to direct and contingent liability of 
each is shown on the back of the ap- 
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plication. Should either the maker 
or one of the co-makers be endorser 
on a past-due note, the loan is held up 
until satisfactory settlement is made. 

Another very important aid in 
passing on our loans comes from a 
very satisfactory interchange of 
eredit information among the banks 
of the city. One of the questions 
asked on our loan applications is: 
‘‘How much money do you owe 
other banks?’’ If our man becomes a 
chronic borrower and for any reason 
we think he has overborrowed, an in- 
terchange report on his direct and 
contingent liability with every bank 
in the city is requested through our 
merehants association. This is high- 
ly eonfidential information and is 
handled only by one special girl who 
ealls each bank the same day the in- 
formation is requested and the report 
is available the following morning. 

All loans must now be approved by 
at least two officers of the bank, and 
usually three pass on the loans. In 
ease of large loans to corporations, 
the personal endorsement of the 


‘largest stockholders is required. 


We discount some trade acceptance 
paper for automobile concerns, but 
only upon the basis of an investiga- 
tion through the merchants associa- 
tion, and if the purchaser does not 
have a good credit standing, the 
paper is declined regardless of the 
equity in the automobile or the en- 
dorsement of the dealer. All titles 
are retained by the bank and a 
periodic check is made to see that 
they are received. Test checking is 
also made at the court house from 
time to time to see that the liens are 
being recorded. 


14 Precautions That Avoid Delinquent 


1. Financial statements are secured 
from all borrowers with loans of $500 


or more. 

2. Credit files are maintained for all 
persons reported by the local Retail 
Merchants Association as having an 
account placed for collection or with a 


judgment listed against them whether 
they are customers of the bank or not. 

3. A retail merchants association re- 
port is secured and filed for all borrowers 
who have made no loan during the past 
12 months. 

4. Endorsers of notes are checked 
through the Association and the endorse- 
ment is not accepted, if the report is 
unsatisfactory. 


Regardless of all these precau- 
tions, delinquencies will occur. 
Should a borrower fail to meet his 
first payment, a letter is sent to him 
stating that we made him the loan 
upon his promise to make his pay- 
ments promptly and that, if he ex- 
pects to retain his eredit standing 
with us, payments must be received 
by the bank on time. By using this 
letter at the beginning, we have 
found that the warning is frequently 
sufficient to obtain future payments 
as agreed. But should this letter not 
have the desired effect, the following 
week a printed notice is sent to the 
maker and a copy to his endorsers re- 
questing payment and asking the co- 
makers to assist us in effecting set- 
tlement. 


Collection Manager Handles 
Past-Due Note Personally 


Each past-due account is followed 
up every week until the third and 
final notice is sent, after which time 
it goes to the collection manager to be 
handled personally. At this time, 
the loan is approximately three weeks 
past due and the collection manager, 
if he cannot telephone the borrower, 
writes a personal letter requesting 
payments, copies, of course, going to 
the co-makers. If no response is ob- 
tained within another week, a direct 
request for payment from the co- 
makers is forwarded and these ac- 
counts receive personal attention 
until it appears necessary to take 
legal action. Frequent use of the 
telephone, and in special eases, col- 
iect telegrams, keep these attorney 
accounts at a fairly low figure. 

At periodic intervals, usually 


5. The ability to pay at the times 
specified is considered above everything 
else. 

6. Even though adequate collateral 
is offered, the loan is not made unless 
we feel sure that the borrower will have 
the money to pay on the due date. 

7. No collateral is considered unless 
immediately salable. 

8. Applicants are requested to have 
their wives sign the notes, especially 
where a property equity is concerned. 

9. Second mortgage loans are seldom 
made unless the borrower is good for the 
amount without the mortgage. 


10. If a borrower or an endorser is 


about every 15 days, a meeting of the 
officers of the bank, the collection 
manager, and the loan teller is held, 
at which time all accounts as much 
as 30 days past due are reviewed and 
any accounts ready to be placed in 
the hands of attorneys are discussed 
and action decided upon. It fre- 
quently happens that someone pres- 
ent at these meetings is personally 
acquainted with the delinquent and 
ean take the account and obtain im- 
mediate action, thereby preventing 
legal expense. 

During the period of unemploy- 
ment, we have had an increasing 
number of requests to delay pay- 
ments. Formerly, where the request 
was a reasonable one, the extension 
was granted, but applicants are now 
informed that no payment will be ex- 
tended over seven days without 
notice to the co-makers. This has 
prevented a number of accounts from 
going past due. 

By following these policies strictly, 
we have obtained what we think is a 
very good record at the close of our 
books last month, only one account in 
40 was as much as 30 days past due 
and the amount in dollars and cents 
is a fraction over 1% of our outstand- 
ing loan volume. 

We have followed the policy of not 
arbitrarily, but customarily, obtain- 
ing judgment on notes as much as 90 
days past due, and these notes are 
charged to our reserve for losses as 
soon as judgments have been obtained 
and not allowed to accumulate from 
month to month. ‘his gives us a 
clear picture each month of our 
losses, and our accounts show a true 
reflection of our business. 


Note Payments 


an endorser on a note that is past due, 
no loan is made until the situation is 
cleared. 

11. Information about borrowers and 
those having deposits in more than one 
bank is interchanged among all the 
local institutions through the Merchants 
Association. 

12. All loans must be approved by at 
least two officers. 

13. The personal endorsement of the 
largest stockholders is required on large 
loans to corporations. 

14. Trade acceptances given for auto- 
mobile purchases are discounted for 
dealers when the buyer has a clean 
credit record. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


The best time to erect commercial buildings is in the time of slack orders. A 
concern that has the foresight to do this is likely to be a good credit risk. 


Finance Business Fighters 
In Building For The Future 


T IS better to build plants in slack periods than 
under stress of production demands. There is more 
economy of both construction and operating costs. 


HEN serious industrial decline 

develops, business men fall 
pretty generally into two classes. 
One class is composed of those whose 
teeth begin to chatter in fear of 
calamities which never happen. Their 
actions reveal a fear that business 
will never revive. 

The other is composed of the fight- 
ers who buckle down to the task of 
correcting their mistakes, increasing 
the efficiency of their production, and 
taking advantage of low costs of 
money and materials to make neces- 
sary preparation for the recovery 
which has never failed to materialize. 
They are the ones banks like to 
finance as often as necessary. 
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By W. J. AUSTIN 


President, The Austin Co., Cleveland 


A favored dream of many of those 
who are given to weighty discussions 
of business topies is that America 
must and will find a way to eliminate 
the peaks and valleys in business and 
put industry on a level basis of op- 
erations year after year—that the 
specter of unemployment may be 
abolished. 

That would be Utopia, indeed, but 
I sometimes wonder whether busi- 
ness, lacking the necessity for peren- 
nial housecleaning and revamping 
now furnished by periods of read- 
justment, would not in the end be- 
come so top heavy that it would 
bring calamity on a seale not now 
known to any of us. 


[ do not mean to contend that 
periods such as the one from which 
we are now emerging are beneficial 
to the country as a whole, or even 
that they are necessary. I do wish to 
make the point, however, that such 
times have their valuable lessons to 
those business men who are wise 
enough to comprehend them and 
brave enough to heed and profit by 
them. 

Such periods reveal the business 
fighters to loan officers. And they re- 
veal the other class as well. 

In normal and in abnormally good 
times, the demand of industry is for 
production. Orders are relatively 
easy to obtain. Prices are more than 
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steady. Profits depend on the ability 
of the manufacturer to deliver the 
goods. 

If in the process of increasing 
facilities, mechanical equipment or 
building methods which will permit 
of increased production at lower 
costs ean be obtained, they are wel- 
comed, of course, but costs are not 
always the first item of consideration. 
The demand is for more production 
facilities and still more, as long as 
orders are to be had. 


Many Plants Grown Unwieldy 


Thus we have many manufactur- 
ing plants in the country which, 
starting small, have grown by the 
method of spasmodic additions, as 
production demands made them 
necessary, through a number of 
periods of booming business until 
they have become unwieldly and un- 
economic in production costs. They 
are what might be called ‘‘white 
elephant’’ plants. Such a condition 
may be recognized by the owners of 
a business, but as long as the demand 
keeps up and prices remain good, so 
. that operation on a fair basis of profit 
is possible, nothing is likely to be 
done about it. 

When orders stop coming, how- 
ever, things are different. Retail de- 
mand decreases. Retail merchants 
have to give their trade lower prices 
to stay in business and they demand 
lowered buying costs, even on small- 
er quantity orders. Competition 
stiffens. Plants with modern straight- 
line production methods are able to 
operate profitably at fractional capa- 
city and the ‘‘white elephant”’ plant 
is at a great disadvantage. 

To the capable and courageous 
business man, a slack period is a 
challenge, to be met with intensive 
study of his markets, his selling 
methods, his production costs; his 
ability to make the same article for 
less money or make a much better one 
for the same money. Such study lays 
the foundation for the future for- 
tunes of such a business man. 

We have come in contact, in our 
business, with a number of these for- 
ward-looking men who are taking 
this period when there is a lessened 
demand for production to get ready 
for larger and more economic output 
in the future. One of the most un- 
usual of these is Simonds Industries, 
a manufacturer of saws, files, knives, 
and steel, with a record of nearly 100 
years successful operation. 

For this company we are design- 
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Business Strategy In 
Plant Construction 


1. Many industries have 
started with small plants. 
Additions have been made 
when nothing mattered but 
increased production. The 
result has been a_ poorly 
planned layout that seriously 
increased cost of production. 


2. The real business fight- 
ers build during slack times 
carefully engineered plants 
that provide for future econ- 
omy of straight-line produc- 
tion. 


3. They also use slack 
periods for intensive study 
of markets, selling methods, 
production costs, and im- 
provements in products. 


4. Plants are being con- 
structed that provide for 
twice the production in the 
same area of floor space and 
result in a 33% increase in 
employee efficiency. 

5. A business management 
that works in this way is a 
credit risk worth searching 
for. 


ing and building a windowless fac- 
tory which will be far in advance of 
anything which has ever been 
created. It will be a ‘‘controlled con- 
ditions’’ plant entirely without win- 
dows. Light and ventilation are sup- 
plied by artificial and scientifically 
correct methods. This plant of 200,- 
000 square feet of floor space will 
combine the operations of three pres- 
ent plants having a combined floor 
space of 1,000,000 square feet. 

The average manufacturing plant 
is designed for one daylight shift of 
eight or nine hours. This plant, with 
light and air conditions under scien- 
tifie control and uniform at all times. 
normally will operate on a two-shift 
basis. Thus for a given production, 
approximately only one-half the 
equipment and floor space will be re- 
quired as for the daylight shift plant. 





Equipment will be worn out more 
quickly and obsolescence will thus 
be lessened. 

It is expected that the achievement 
of perfect working conditions will re- 
sult in a 33% increase in the effi- 
ciency of the employees and in pro- 
duction. All this has been calculated 
with mathematical precision. Who 
can say that such an investment in 
plant capacity in such a time as this 
is not the soundest sort of business 
judgment ? 

In another case which has come 
under my observation, a large east- 
ern laundry was operating in a four- 
story plant and decided to replace it 
with a modern, single-story building, 
laid out for efficient straight-line 
methods of operation. 

The business which this laundry is 
doing, amounting now to some $600,- 
000 a year, is being done at a saving 
in operating cost of 6% on its gross 
receipts, with an additional saving 
of 2% on the volume of business in 
power plant operation. This latter 
saving will be increased, it is ex- 
pected, by from 1 to 114% when the 
operation of the lower plant is spread 
over the whole enlarged capacity of 
the new plant. 

This new laundry, consisting of a 
main building 160 by 210 feet, with 
a mezzanine classifying department, 
a boiler and engine room and a gar- 
age, cost $300,000. It can readily be 
seen that with a saving now of $48,- 
000 a year it will take but little over 
six years for the savings on the pres- 
ent volume, which is but half the 
capacity of the plant, to pay the 
entire cost. Operation at full capa- 
city would mean a saving of around 
$100,000 per year and pay all the 
new plant cost in three years. 


Branch Plant Cuts Operating 
Costs 


Another business, also a laundry, 
is operating a multi-story building 
but has established a new branch 
plant in a neighboring city. The 
branch, a modern single-story and 
mezzanine building, is showing a 
saving of 7% in operating cost and 
114% in power plant cost on a busi- 
ness of $150,000 per year. As the 
cost of the new building and build- 
ing equipment was $80,000, it is 
evident that a saving of $12,750 each 
year will pay for the new plant in 
little more than six years. Additional 
capacity afforded by the new struc- 
ture, when fully utilized, will again 
decrease this period. 
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The tractor and combine enable farmers to make one operation of harvesting soy beans, threshing them, and spreading the straw back on the land for its fertility 





value. At least five operations would be required otherwise. This picture shows a combine using two men to operate it. A still more modern machine enables the 


man who drives the tractor to also operate the combine. 


How lo Double Farm Income 


ERE is the analysis of a specific run-down farm that 
shows what scientific management can do to re- 
claim the soil, re-equip the farm, and double the income. 


N ALMOST every case where a 

banker has to take the responsibil- 
ity for the operation of a farm, he 
finds the land, the fences, the build- 
ings and the equipment badly run 
down. 

Usually, therefore, the first task 
is to invest more money in order to 
get back what has already been 
loaned. This is safe only when the 
banker knows how to handle the farm 
in order to increase the income suffi- 
ciently to warrant the additional ex- 
penditure and to assure being able 
to sell the farm to better advantage 
after it has been operated at a profit. 

As soon as I am called in on such 
a case, I make an analysis of the en- 
tire farm, including the soil, the 
fences, the buildings, and the equip- 
ment. Then follow recommendations 
of what is needed to make it possible 
to double the income from the farm. 
This latter is really not at all diffi- 
cult when you have an actual analysis 
that shows what needs to be done. 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Management Consultant To Banks and Bankers 


Not only is the bank immediately 
compensated for such a study and 
such an investment, but the returns 
are cumulative because the land grad- 
ually becomes better, the fertility 
increasing from year to year when 
the land is properly managed. 

Eventually when the plan is fully 
in effect, crop yields are doubled 
over the crops actually harvested 
when the bank took the land over. 


Net Income Will Double 


The net income will double long 
before the crop yields are doubled, 
however. In fact, a 20% to a 40% 
inerease in crop yields after deduct- 
ing the costs of soil treatment usually 
will result in doubling the net in- 
eome. This is true because the extra 
bushels of crop are mostly profit, 
while the bushels of yield in the past 
have been largely absorbed by ex- 
pense. 

In other words, when your yield 
is sufficient to pay the cost of opera- 


tion without any profit, you can 
make profit by adding to the number 
of bushels and each bushel added, 
since it is usually added without ad- 
ditional expense, is all net profit. 

The details of a cropping plan and 
an analysis of the land for fertility 
are given in other articles in this 
series. This article deals more with 
equipment. 

Good fences are necessary to build 
up any run-down farm, because live- 
stock should be a part of the plan, 
and good fences are necessary for the 
keeping of livestock. Livestock will 
not only add to the fertility of the 
soil, but will also reduce the cost of 
harvesting some crops. 

Some farmers, for example, are 
arranging their plans in such a way 
that the corn is harvested by cattle 
and hogs. Or, if the corn is partly 
harvested by machine, the cattle and 
hogs may be allowed to run on the 
fields to get the remainder. 

This, of course, saves a great deal 
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of expense, and a great deal of feed. 

Another thing, the good fences 
enable the farmer to diversify his 
operations so as to have an income 
from one project, if the income from 
the other is not so good. 

In all such plans, it is essential 
to recommend equipment that will re- 
duce costs. Machinery available these 
days enables one farmer to handle 
most any farm, unless it is unusually 
large. Usually, the farmer has some 
children who can help on the lighter 
jobs. and in many eases the wife 
helps in the field with the lighter 
work, such as driving the tractor, 
and so on. 

If the only expenditure in the rais- 
ing of crops is for fuel for the trac- 
tor, the income is almost sure to be a 
profit, when the soil is properly cared 
for, regardless of market prices. But. 
if in the raising of crops, a great 
deal of cash has been paid out for 
labor, the chances of making a profit 
are that much less. 


Use Machinery That Eliminates 
Extra Help 


We recommend, therefore, ma- 
chinery that can be operated by the 
family rather than machines which 
require extra help. 

An illustration of the beneficial 
effects from the use of these unit ma- 
chines, is to be found on farms where 
soy beans are grown. In order to 
accomplish the most good from the 
growing of beans, the crop should be 
cut for the seed by a combine with a 
straw scattering attachment on it 
which spreads the threshed bean 
straw right baek on the land to be 
turned under to fertilize the soil be- 
fore seeding wheat. 

This makes the work of harvesting 
the beans, threshing them, and 
spreading the straw one operation, 
whereas with older equipment, har- 
vesting the beans would be one op- 
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Poultry and livestock helps any farmer to reduce costs, increase income, improve soil fertili 


Five Steps In Doubling 
The Income From 


A Farm 


1. Analyze the farm to 
determine what fertility it 
needs and apply the neces- 
sary amount. 


2. Check up on fences and 
buildings to determine what 
repairs are required and put 
them into first-class condi- 
tion. 


3. Investigate the machin- 
ery to make sure that labor- 
saving equipment is on hand 
so that hired help will not be 
necessary. 


4. Carry out a crop rota- 
tion that will improve the 
soil, distribute the work so 
that no hired help will be 
required, and, therefore, in- 
crease yield and income, at 
the same time reducing cost. 


5. Arrange to have live- 
stock kept to help increase 
fertility, to reduce the cost 
of marketing crops, and to 
diversify the labor and in- 
come. 


eration, raking them into windrows 
would be another operation, loading 
them onto racks would be a third, 
threshing them would be a fourth, 
and hauling the straw back into the 
field would be a fifth. 

All of this would require a great 








ch 


less if he has a good flock of chickens. 


, and get more for his time. At least, the farmer's outlay for food is 





deal of additional help which would 
run into money, whether the farmer 
did the work himself or hired it done, 

Remember that when the farmer is 
doing one job, he cannot be doing 
another, and that is why we always 
urge the definite planning of crops 
so that the family can take care of 
each one at just the right time with- 
out being unduly rushed at any one 
season. That is where the modern 
machinery comes in. 

One banker in the south has pro- 
tected his farm loans by promoting 
the idea year after year that the first 
essential on any farm is a flock of 
chickens, a few good dairy cows, and 
hogs. These, together with a garden, 
insure the living of the farmer and 
his family, and whatever is made 
from the crops and surplus livestock 
is profit. 


Farmers Plan Expense 
Reduction 


This banker has learned further- 
more that farmers thus supplied with 
food gradually become better farm- 
ers. They think more of how they 
can reduce expenses and increase 
yield. 

Many farmers ean keep just a few 
more hens and a few more cows and 
a few more sows than they need for 
their own use and thus diversify 
their income. If it is unprofitable to 
sell corn, this farmer may get more 
for it by feeding it to cows and hogs. 

In the same way, other crops may 
be used, and what otherwise might 
be crop waste, can be converted into 
milk, eggs, and meat 

Furthermore, livestock offers an 
opportunity to make use of land that 
eannot be cultivated. And almost 
every farm has some land of. that 
sort. But even here, attention given 
to the pasture pays good dividends 
because attention of the right kind 
inereases the yield of the grass. 
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Photo By Underwood & Underwood 
An attractive appearance harmonized with environment goes a long way in making a 
favorable impression for an individual and creates the idea that that individual probably 
handles his work in good fashion. 


How ‘To Advance In Banking 


3. Through Proper Appearance 


One of a series of 9 articles 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, First National Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


(Mr. Kommers supplies each new employee with 
@ pamphlet which gives helpful suggestions and 
outlines how he can advance, much as is done in 
this series.) 


EATNESS in dress and cleanli- 
ness in person go hand in hand 
with tidiness of desk and working 
space, and are of primary importance. 
In the case of men employees, a 
clean-cut, neat and business-like ap- 
pearance is positively essential. Free 
and individual latitude is accorded 
to all in expressing their choice in 
dress. Any neat, well-fitting suit of 
good quality and material should be 
acceptable. Special’ care in this re- 
spect is to be exercised by those deal- 
ing with the public. A change of suits 
at least twice a week is advised. It 
frees one from the sense of monotony, 
gives one a feeling of confidence, and 
results, moreover, in real economy. 
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It is only in the choice of shirts 
and neckwear that we are likely to 
err or offend, even to the point of 
misrepresenting our personalities. 
Whatever may be our choice in shirts, 
a safe course we may follow is al- 
ways to wear a white collar, one that 
keeps its shape, and a four-in-hand 
necktie of good quality, selected to 
contrast with the suit. There is 
always some risk when we attempt 
eolor combinations in _ shirtings. 
Athletic or so-called sports wear 
shirts of conspicuous design or color- 
ings, especially in stripings, can 
hardly be said to harmonize with the 
dignity and conservative spirit of 
banking, or the atmosphere of a bank- 
ing house. At best, they must be 
elassed with the fads, and as such, 
must be east off long before they 


have given their full value. 

Women employees are cautioned 
only to avoid the extreme in styles. 
Their intuition should decide for 
them in the choice of dress for the 
office, as distinguished from home 
attire or that for social functions. 
Here, too, a business-like appearance 
and an ensemble that will conform 
with the surroundings in which they 
are employed will always be consid- 
ered in good taste and form. 

On passing into the working space 
of the bank, men employees will 
promptly remove their hats. The hat 
should be removed also whenever ad- 
dressing any lady in the bank lobby. 
Bank messengers on errands will like- 
wise remove their hats when invited 
into the private office of any business 
man on whom they may be ealling. 
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ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 2 


DELAWARE __ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLOR I DA 


GEORGIA - 
IDAHO 


ILLINOIS ; 


INDIANA _ 
IOWA 


KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA ial 
MAINE 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA — 


OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


VER MONT 


VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING ° 


TOTALS 
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From July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931 


Number reopened 


ie up to July 1, 1931 


closed 
in towns 
in which 
population 
has increased 
2% a year 


Total 


closed Within Within Reorganized 


a4 under 


a 
month year new name 











An Analysis Of Banks Closed And Reopened 


Number taken over 
by another bank 
































Net 
closed 
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Banking resources, like population, is concentrating in larger centers. The real 
but all the white states on the map have gained in bank resources since 1921. The grey states lost less than 10%, 


but the black states lost more than 10°% in the 10 years. 


ins are in the 12 eastern states, 





e New Picture Of Banking” 


Shows An Eastward Trend 


Banking is very definitely concentrating in the centers of 
growing population. Most of the closed banks are in 
towns that lost population before they lost their banks. 


HEN the total resources of all 

banks in each state for 1931 are 
compared with the 1930 table in the 
Blue Book, it is discovered that only 
five states showed an increase in 
banking resources. All others showed 
a loss. The five states that gained 
are Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
This prompts a more extended study 
which reveals that this is only a tem- 
porary situation, the result of chang- 
ing conditions. 

When the comparison is projected 
back over the past 10 years and 1931 
is compared with ‘1921, which was 
also a year of business decline, we 
find that banking resources show a 
very definite trend eastward. Since 
1921 all eastern states have gained. 
In fact, the 12 states that perhaps 
more logically make up what we call 
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the East, show a total gain in the 10- 
year period of $17,943,456.000. 
These states are: New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
wate, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

But these are not the only states 
that showed a gain during this pe- 
riod. All of the states which are 
colored white on the accompanying 
map gained in resources. Those that 
are colored black or gray actually 
lost. All of the white states together 
made a gain of $23,652,850,000. The 
other 16 states showed a loss of $811,- 
759,000 in the 10-year period. 

The states that are colored gray 
showed a loss of less than 10% of 
their total banking resources. The 
black states lost more than 10%. The 
gain or loss of each state is shown 





in the accompanying table. 

In recognizing these losses, it natur- 
ally oceurs to us to look into the sub- 
ject of closed banks. We find that 
there is one state, Nevada, that has 
exactly the same number of banks in 
1931 as it had in 1921, and there are 
three states that have more banks. 
Delaware has one more; Connecticut 
has 27 more; and New Jersey has 
142 more. All other states have lost. 

The 16 states that lost $811,759,- 
000 in resources, lost 4,536 banks. 
that is, there were that many more 
banks in these states in 1921 than 
there are now. The net loss of banks 
in the states that show a gain in re- 
sources is 4,264. 

These two figures are so close to- 
gether that we cannot say that it is 
entirely the loss of banks which lost 
the resources to the 16 states. As a 
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How Banking Resources Have Shifted Since 1921 


THESE 16 STATES LOST $811,759,000 IN BANK 


RESOURCES 


STATE 


OS ee eee 
Sere ie geen eee 
IIR oka Sh cints Kobi sais 
New Mexico 

North Dakota............... 
Oklahoma............ 
ND Th ewe g ees 
South Carolina............... 
Co ee 
OO 
a ne 


* A gain of 27 banks. 

** A gain of 1 bank. 

*** No loss or gain. 

**** A gain of 142 banks. 


+ Net decrease. 


matter of fact, all of those 16 states 
lost only small banks; whereas sev- 
eral of the states that show a gain in 
resources during the 10-year period 
have lost some rather large banks. 

We see, therefore, that the dif- 
ference in résources is a definite 
trend eastward. 

New York, of course, is the leader, 
with a gain in 10 years of $11,061.- 
126,000 in resources. Pennsylvania 
follows with a gain of $2,168,622,000. 
Then comes Massachusetts with a 
gain of $1,909,535,000. Only two 
states outside of the group of 12 
eastern states gained as much as a 
billion dollars. These states were 
Illinois and California. 

The greatest loss in resources was 
suffered by Iowa which has $223,- 
339,000 less money in banks today 
than it had 10 years ago. The second 
greatest loser is South Dakota with a 
decline of $122,835,000. South Caro- 
lina is third, and Nebraska fourth. 

The states losing the largest num- 
ber of banks in 10 years are as fol- 
lows: Iowa, 707; Missouri, 557; 
Minnesota, 560; North Dakota, 545; 
and Nebraska, 461. 
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DECREASE IN 
RESOURCES 


47,117,000 
14,161,000 385 
20,529,000 86 
223,339,000 707 
71,814,000 378 
8,843,000 
35,439,000 251 
81,586,000 461 
17,180,000 78 
31,263,000 545 
1,294,000 414 
26,246,000 60 
84,641,000 329 
122,835,000 371 
7,827,000 68 
17,645,000 73 


811,759,000 


THESE 33 STATES GAINED $23,652,850,000 IN 


BANK RESOURCES 


DECREASE 
IN NO. OF 
BANKS 


STATE 


Arizona. . 


Delaware..... 


Illinois. ..... 
Kentucky . 


Maryland. . 
Massachusetts 


Nevada..... 
44,536 
New Jersey 


et ear 


North Carolina... 
eS 


Pennsylvania. . 


Rhode Island. 


Tennessee................... 
See eee 
See ee rere 


Vermont....... 


Washington......... 
Wisconsin..... 


It is to be noticed, however, that 
while Missouri and Minnesota showed 
a heavy loss of banks, each of these 
states showed a splendid increase in 
banking resources, as shown in the 
table. It does not follow, therefore, 
that when a state loses banks, that 
at the same time it loses banking 
resources. 


Business Failures Cause 200 


Times As Much Loss 


It is not fair to examine the loss 
in resources alone, for every year 
sees a heavy loss in business resources 
other than banks. For example, the 
government publishes comparative 
figures in its statistical abstract of 
the United States for 1930 in which 
it shows that business failures in the 
year 1929 were 52 times as many as 
bank failures. The government also 
compares the liabilities of business 
failures with bank failures and we 
discover by a little figuring that on 
the basis of the recovery of 90% of 
the deposits in banks, and the re- 
covery of only 814% of the liabilities 
of failed businesses, that the loss to 
the country in resources was over 


188 Seer eee 
IRR SAR RES are es ascty 
ID sks ask ot eco ean 
ee ee 


142 District.of Columbia... 
ee penn ere ee 


RE oe a ee aoe 
RARER NRE Piette: 
erence eer eer 
SN oo cae ace cat 
A A re oe 


ee ere ee 


New Hampshire.............. 


DECREASE 


GAIN IN 
IN NO. OF 
RESOURCES BANKS 


73,431,000 88 
4,315,000 64 
1,809,246,000 437 
20,946,000 146 
690,333,000 05 
95,138,000 
151,801,000 
55,235,000 
1,479,901,000 
160,198,000 
94,793,000 
90,292,000 
116,016,000 
267,547,000 
1,909,535,000 
782,629,000 
12,483,000 
66,743,000 
9,364,000 
99,073,000 
394,998,000 
11,061,126,000 
19,456,000 
856,969,000 
2,168,622,000 
203,597,000 
55,310,000 
299,950,000 
47,762,000 


54,751,000 
147,215,000 
228,883,000 


$23,652,850,000 





200 times as mueh from industrial 
failures as from bank failures. 


But, 1929 was not a year of ex- 
cessive industrial failures. A number 
of other years preceding had shown 
just as large a number, some even 
larger. 

A detailed study of bank closings 
from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931 
offers some interesting facts: The 
table herewith shows the details by 
states. There were 1,656 banks closed 
in the course of the year. These were 
fairly well distributed throughout 
the various months, except that there 
was a very sharp incline in number 
of closings at the end of 1930. No- 
vember showed 263 closed, Decem- 
ber, 350. To follow through, we find 
that the number closed in January 
1931 had dropped to 182 and that 
February showed a still further de- 
cline to 84. Since that time, the num- 
ber has been kept comparatively low 
until June when 178 banks closed. 

The closings during the 12 months 
were as follows: July, 72; August. 
65; September, 77; October, 97; No- 
vember, 263; December, 350; Jan- 
uary, 182; February, 84; Mareh, 
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108; April, 84; and 
June, 178. 

While there were 1,656 banks 
closed, the net loss was only 1,458 
because 198 reopened between the 
time they closed and July Ist, 1931. 
Of these, 67 were reopened within a 
month after they closed, and 99 were 
reopened within a year. 

The states showing the largest 
total closings of banks were as fol- 
Illinois, 183; Arkansas, 128; 
114; Missouri, 102; North 
Indiana, 89. 


May, 96; 


lows: 
Iowa, 
Carolina, 92; 


Five States Lost No Banks 
In 1930 


There were 5 states that showed no 
closed banks at all. These were Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Wyo- 
ming. Then there were 6 more that 
did not lose more than 3 banks each. 
These are: Maine, 3; Maryland, 2; 
Massachusetts, 2; Nevada, 1; New 
Mexico, 1; Vermont, 1. 

Most of the banks that were closed 
were small. As a matter of fact, of 
the 1,656, 1392 had less than $1,- 
000,000 in deposits ; 221 had from 1 
to 10 million; 12 had from 10 to 100 
million; and 1 had over 100 million 
dollars in deposits. Most of the states 
lost only small banks. The states that 
lost the most of the larger banks are 
as follows: 


STATES LOSING LARGER BANKS 

! 1 to 10 | 10to100| over 100 

| million in | million in | million in 

| deposits | deposits | deposits 
56 1 | 


Illinois 

Pennsylvania 21 1 
North Carolina 17 1 
Mississippi | 16 

Indiana 14 

Michigan 2 1 

Ohio 12 1 

New York 10 1 1 
Florida 6 1 
Iowa 6 1 
Arkansas 5 1 
Kentucky 4 2 
Connecticut 4 

New Jersey 4 1 
West Virginia 4 | 


One of the questions in this con- 
nection that seems never to have been 


quite perfectly answered is: Why 
have these banks closed ? 
Declining population has had 


much to do with some. 

In the November, 1930 issue of THE 
BaNKeERS MONTHLY, an article was 
published comparing closing of 
banks to the elosing of post offices, 
and it was found that the two 
paralleled each other quite closely. 

Since that time, an extended study 
has been made of the trend in pop- 
ulation in those towns where banks 
have closed, and it was found that 
73% of the banks closed were in 
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towns with a losing population. 
The population of the United 
States during the past 10 years has 
inereased about 16%. Taking this as 
a normal growth, we find that 73% 
of the towns having closed banks 
either made so little growth that they 
cannot be classed as normal grow- 
ing towns, or else showed a severe 


. > 
loss. 


As a matter of fact, most of them 
showed a serious decline. There were 
fewer people in the town in 1931 
than there were in 1921. For example, 
the town of Crestwood, Ky. had 300 
people in 1920, and only 160 in 1930. 
Comins, Mich. dropped from 200 ten 
years ago to 36 in 1930. Avera, Miss. 
dropped from 1,200 to 115. Liege. 
Mo. declined from 600 to 116. Lewis- 
ton, Mont. dropped from 6,120 to 
5,361. Argyle, N. Y. dropped from 
1,631 to 216. Edenton, N. C. dropped 
from 5,000 to 3.562. 

These are not outstanding eases, 
but are taken entirely at random to 
illustrate how population has de- 
clined in some cities and towns. 


Growing Centers Are Taking 
The Banking Business From 
Small Places 


To answer the question, ‘* Why has 
population declined in this way?”’ 
would probably require an individ- 
ual study of each town that has 
shown a However, other evi- 
dence brought to light in this study 
and already mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, shows very definitely that there 
is a trend toward the concentration 


loss. 
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This chart shows the number of banks which 

were closed and the number opened or re- 

opened from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1931. 

After June 30, word was received that 58 
more had been closed in June. 


of population and banking resources 
in larger centers. 

For example, of the various banks 
that were closed, 43 were taken over 
by banks in nearby towns. This 
means that growing centers are tak- 
ing over the banking business of ad- 
joining towns that are losing pop- 
ulation. No doubt, these same centers 
are taking over the population that 
is leaving the smaller centers. 

Without a doubt, the trend is for 
people to do their banking in larger 
centers, in larger banks under 
stronger management. Every study 
that we make of the changes in bank- 
ing shows this trend. 

Reorganization is 
— 


attempted - in 
eases where banks close, and 

1 32 cases since June 1930, banks 
were reorganized under a new name: 
29 banks were taken over by other 
banks in the same town, and, 43 were 
taken over by banks in other towns. 

In mentioning the fact that many 
of the closed banks have been in 
towns with a declining population, 
no attempt is being made to excuse 
anyone responsible. It is important. 
for all of us to understand the trend 
toward a concentration of population 
and banking resources. 

Improved transportation facilities 
and banking-by-mail facilities make 
it almost as convenient for many peo- 
ple to bank a number of miles from 
where they live as to bank closer 
home. That is one reason, perhaps. 
why in many eases new banks have 
not been formed where banks have 
been closed, with the result that 
many small towns are without a 
bank. 

It seems possible that these towns 
will remain bankless until something 
happens to inerease their popula- 
tion. 

Possibly this trend also offers an 
opportunity for a strong bank in a 
growing center to purchase small 
banks in surrounding towns that 
have difficulty in serving their com- 
munities and making a profit for 
their stockholders. 


People Have Not Lost Confidence 
In Banks 


In some eases, banks have been 
closed by runs. Where such banks 
have been managed by upright, con- 
scientious bankers, we sometimes 
have a tendency to conclude that the 
bank would have been a success if it 
had not been for local hysteria and 
loss of confidence in banking in gen- 
eral. However, when we watch banks 
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Mutual Savings Banks And Group Bank Totals Are Not Included 


Name of Bank 


Chase National Bank 
National City Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


Bank of America National Trust & Sav. Assn. 


Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
Bankers Trust Co. 

First National Bank 

Irving Trust Co. 

First National Bank 

Security-First National Bank 

Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 
First National Bank 

Peoples Wayne County Bank 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia National Bank 

Union Trust Co. 

New York Trust Co. 

Cleveland Trust Co. 

The Pennsylvania Co. 

Mellon National Bank 

American Trust Co. 

Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Marine Trust Co. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust Co. 
Bank of America N. A. 

First Union Trust & Savings Bank 
Union Trust Co. 

First National Bank 

National Shawmut Bank 

First Wisconsin National Bank 
Guardian Trust Co. 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. 

First National Bank 

The San Francisco Bank 

Industrial Trust Co. 

Brooklyn Trust Co. 


"National Bank of the Republic 


Atlantic National Bank 
Anglo & London Paris National Bank 
Central Trust Company of Illinois 
M. & T. Trust Company 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 
Guardian-Detroit Bank 
Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 
The California Bank 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
Public National Bank & Trust Company 
Commerce Trust Company 
Northwestern National Bank 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
Bank of California N. A. 
Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust Co. 
First National Bank 
Central-United National Bank 
First National Bank 
Empire Trust Co. 
Liberty Bank 
Baltimore Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
First National Bank 
Trust Company of New Jersey 
First Trust and Deposit Company 
First National Bank 
Anglo-California Trust Company 
National Bank of Commerce 
First National Bank 
United States National Bank 
Crocker First National Bank 

First Seattle Dexter Horton National Bank 
Marine-Midland Trust Co. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Northern Trust Company 
Canal Bank & Trust Company 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey 
Union Trust Company of Maryland 
Central Trust Company 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Company 
Integrity Trust Company 
Central-Penn National Bank 
First National Bank 
United States Trust Company 
Riggs National Bank 
Union Trust Company 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
First National Bank 
State Street Trust Company 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Company 


Totals 


474 


City 


New York 
New York 
New York 
San Francisco 
Chicago 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
Boston 
Los Angeles 
New York 
New York 
Detroit 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
New York 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
New York 
New York 
Buffalo 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Boston 
Milwaukee 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Newark, N. J. 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Providence, R. I. 
New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
- Francisco 
icago 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
New York 
Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Los Angeles 
Providence, R. I. 
New York 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Syracuse 
Dallas, Tex. 
San Francisco 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
New York 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
New Orleans 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
New York 


Washington,D.C. 


Rochester, N. Y 
New Orleans 
Oklahoma City 
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The Nation’s 100 Largest Banks 


Arranged in Order of Total Deposits as of June 30, 1931 


Capital 
June 30, 1931 


$148,000,000 
110,000,000 
90,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
21,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
44,500,000 
30,000,000 
22,250,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
21,000,000 
14,000,000 
22,850,000 
12,500,000 
13,800,000 
8,400,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,100,000 
27,500,000 
10,000,000 
16,200,000 
36,775,300 
10,000,000 


10,000,000 
12,000,000 
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$182,766,862 





Deposits 
June 30, 1931 


$1,897,544,373 
1,460,557,029 
1,288,048,551 
908,951,584 
870,940,064 
647,205,900 
604,225,290 
558,028,015 
547,845,764 
530,927,528 
528,596,195 
409,022,299 
398,670,575 
389,295,458 
379,776,336 
372,567,249 
288,033,890 
285,431,379 
279,473,785 
248,573,474 
244,057,916 
241,339,002 
238,063,192 
237,308,556 
221,291,373 
221,044,181 
218,596,228 
211,559,403 
179,891,639 
178,728,885 
173,054,846 
169,960,947 
158,067,449 
153,127,362 
153,081,751 
151,588,670 
143,218,154 
140,693,323 
136,452,760 
128,527,541 
128,268,197 
128,055,956 
124,295,377 
121,201,957 
115,929,542 
114,872,478 
114,539,729 
108,071,183 
107,251,111 
104,955,229 
104,391,123 
104,112,180 
102,972,006 
102,615,790 
101,872,906 
101,107,822 
100,079,145 
98,417,344 
94,539,725 
94,002,185 
92,124,898 
91,583,009 
87,038,678 
86,158,616 
84,700,635 


83,226,578 
81,769,436 
80,984,210 
80,606,476 
80,111,030 
78,409,000 
78,139,943 
77,977,668 
76,136,594 
75,921,405 
75,693,532 
74,530,692 
73,690,320 
72,769,274 
70,733,675 
70,615,686 
70,189,475 
69,829,804 
68,068,391 
67,865,725 
64,711,600 
63,444,632 
62,811,957 
61,962,952 
60,028,429 
58,871,717 
58,711,818 
57,586,294 
56,885,259 
56,884,306 
53,225,211 
53,161,164 
52,415,067 


$21,641,305,971 


Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1930 


$2,073,775,923 
1,460,268,690 
1,341,639,876 
998,039,477 
964,468,140 
660,778,800 
636,589,227 
421,472,902 
625,490,896 
581,235,430 
543,799,659 
469,059,727 
423,248,428 
345,504,051 
360,689,016 
293,352,660 
301,291,965 
324,419,503 
280,606,201 
220,739,127 
222,797,121 
245,070,943 
248,209,248 
219,456,275 
230,114,221 
261,917,994 
290,162,895 
150,022,230 
165,638,112 
165,622,493 
182,146,377 
155,155,023 
157,189,573 
139,234,454 
143,068,909 
163,072,125 
134,302,813 
137,956,264 
131,883,043 
147,211,995 
134,651,524 
109,762,217 
139,349,099 
125,677,768 
107,428,053 
123,813,152 
124,097,977 
106,462,375 
114,651,019 
97,337,352 
99,883,023 
108,512,296 
99,150,600 
130,613,499 
100,019,950 
101,484,911 
107,758,519 
103,219,747 
79,438,461 
88,438,511 
90,446,569 
84,605,319 
87,605,949 
68,548,957 
81,326,423 
95,086,668 
76,499,663 
75,193,839 
81,056,752 
81,609,920 
81,619,819 
74,415,457 
78,486,417 
74,130,786 
71,771,511 
67,849,490 
72,885,101 
73,466,427 
63,455,491 
77,091,560 
63,075,531 
80,054,527 
73,193,607 
83,916,949 
66,403,909 
70,335,301 
63,265,101 
63,219,356 
60,005,393 
63,812,185 
60,761,250 
59,257,144 
57,715,768 
57,777,211 
53,923,960 
58,759,588 
55,955,010 
56,928,772 
62,081,485 
57,686,739 


$22,158,278,318 
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of this sort for a period of time after 
the closing and find that they do not 
reopen, we begin to realize that per- 
haps there was cause for alarm on 
the part of depositors, and perhaps 
the bank was not in a condition to 
warrant its continuation under the 
circumstances, 

As a matter of fact, it is known 
that in many eases banks of this sort 
have been criticized over a period of 
time by the examiners and had not 
corrected all of their faults. 

Naturally, the state banking com- 
missioners know better,than any of 
the rest of us why banks are 
closed. Twenty-six of these officials 
contributed to a list of reasons which 
was published on page 98 of the 
February Bankers MontTHuy. In 
the order of their importance, the 
first 10 of these reasons are as fol- 
lows: 


10 Reasons For Bank Closings 


1. Too many notes were contin- 
ually renewed when they should 
have either been written off or 
energetic methods of collection used. 

2. Money was loaned without 
credit statements. 

3. Loans were made on the basis 
of the personal opinion of various 
members of the loan committee, 
rather than upon investigation, no 
figures being available on which to 
base judgment. 

4, Money was loaned on the basis 
of capital value, rather than on the 
basis of earning capacity. 

5. Too much confidence was placed 
in the salability of farm land. 

6. The directors gave little or no 
attention to either the safety or the 
growth of the bank. 

7. Little or no investigation was 
made of the present assets and earn- 
ing ability of various borrowers. 

8. The community’s industries 
suffered so severely from the depres- 
sion that the loans to these indus- 
tries became insecure, with the re- 
sult that the assets could not be 
liquidated. 

9. Changing buying habits of the 
people of the community, due to im- 
proved roads, drew the business away 
from the bank’s territory into a 
larger community nearby. 

10. So much free service was per- 
formed for depositors that the bank’s 
payroll was continually larger than 
its earnings could justify. 

In making a study of individual 
cases, we usually find, (especially 
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Summary of 100 Largest 
Banks By Location 


(59 are in the 12 Eastern States) 


State City 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
New York New York 21 21 23 3 28 
Buffalo so: 2, 8] &i 2 
Syracuse 1 1 1 
Rochester S) 32s 1 1 
Brooklyn 1 1 1 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia $' 8:6); 6' § 
Pittsburgh §' 6 $8; 4i @ 
California San Feancisco 8 8 8 8 9 
Los Angeles q 4 5 5 4 
Illinois Chicago 7 $ sini n 
Ohio Cleveland 4' 4: 4: | 3 
Cincinnati 7 3 1 1 1 
Toledo 1 
Missouri St. Louis S 3} 8) 3) 2 
Kansas City 3 3 1 1 1 
Massachusetts Boston q' $ 8! 8) 6 
Michigan Detroit 4 465 2 4 
Maryland Baltimore io oo 1 
Minnesota St. Paul 1 1 1 1 1 
Minneapolis eae te Se oe 
New Jersey Newark 1 1 1 1 1 
Jersey City a Sy. Se Bie 
Georgia Atlanta 2 1 1 
Savannah 1 1 1 1 
Louisiana New Orleans 2 1 1 2 1 
Rhode Island Providence ar 2). St 2S 
Dist. of Columbia Washington 1 
Oklahoma OklahomaCity 1 1 1 
Tulsa 1 
Oregon Portland 1 1 1 1 1 
Texas Dallas 1 1 1 
Washington Seattle 1 1 1 : 
Wisconsin Milwaukee 1 1 1 1 1 


among the larger banks that have 
closed) an element of excessive ambi- 
tion in the management. For ex- 
ample, one banker decided that he 
would develop the real estate mort- 
gage business and he went after 
mortgage loans, not only in his own 
town, but in nearby towns and over 
quite a large territory. The result 
was that his ambition got the better 
of his judgment and loans were made 
not only for excessive amounts, but 
on eareless appraisals and in terri- 
tory where the bank officials could 
not keep a close watch on the prop- 
erty. 

Another banker decided that he 
wanted to make his institution a de- 
partment store of finance. He or- 
ganized a bond department and put 
a man in charge who had not been 
very successful in other work in the 
bank. He organized an insurance de- 
partment, and set some of his em- 
ployees who knew very little about 
insurance salesmanship to selling in- 
surance. He even went so far as to 
instruct his loan officers to require 
every loan applicant to buy life in- 
surance from the bank’s insurance 
department. 


Other departments were organized 
and services offered. In many eases 
the proper personnel was not em- 
ployed and the proper facilities were 
lacking. In other words, this banker 
attempted to handle business that he 
could not successfully handle. 

This is no criticism against a bank 
handling any of these types of busi- 
ness. Many banks are very success- 









ful with each one. But where success 
is present, it is due to the fact that 
the bank has been properly organized 
to handle that type of business. 


The head of one closed bank was 
a politician. He spent-so much of his 
time away from the bank in ecarry- 
ing out all sorts of splendid public 
service work that the bank finally 
went on the rocks. 


Another banker is a manufac- 
turer. His manufacturing business 
required so much of his time that 
the bank was neglected and the ex- 
aminer closed it. 


And so we might go on, listing one 
reason after another, but perhaps 
that would help little. The real les- 
sons to be drawn from this study are 
as follows: 


Inasmuch as the country has only 
16,074 communities, it is probable 
that 22,244 banks can take care of 
the necessary banking business. Per- 
haps 20,000 will be enough, if they 
are properly distributed in the cen- 
ters of population and business. 


There is a very definite trend to- 
ward this concentration and it is easy 
to see the wisdom of such adjust- 
ment. 


A study of the states losing the 
most banks in growing towns shows 
that a big percentage of the reopened 
banks are also in the growing towns. 
For example, Arkansas lost 34 banks 
in growing towns, (out of 128) and 
of these 34, 16 were reopened. Half 
of the reopened banks in Florida 
were in growing towns. Two-thirds 
of the reopened banks in Kentucky 
were in growing towns. The same 
applies to Mississippi. All of the 
banks in Virginia that reopened were 
in growing towns. 

There is some readjustment in the 
list of the 100 largest banks in the 
United States based upon June 30 
statements and shown in the accom- 
panying table. These are also com- 
pared with the standing of the same 
banks in previous years and a com- 
parison is given of the number of the 
100 largest bahks in various states. 
This gives a further idea of the con- 
centration of banking resources. The 
table is on page 474. 

This concentration with special 
respect to the metropolitan banks 
provides a better correspondent sys- 
tem for smaller institutions. The 
city banks being larger and having 
less competition are able to serve 
better. 
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Delicately wrought 
metal grille work 
adds materially to 
the beauty of the 
interior of a bank. 
This stairway is a 
sample of the grille 
work used through- 
out the Bank of 
Kalamazoo. 
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Modernistic architecture gives opportunity 
for rare beauty in the use of limestone in 
commercial buildings. The Bank of Kala- 
mazoo demonstrates how Weary & Alford 
adapt them to this use. 




















Modernistic lighting fixtures contribute considerably to the beauty of the balcony in the new home 
of the Capital National Bank of Lansing, be - well as insure that the light is right for 
efficient work. 
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The Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of Phoenixville, Pa. is an 
unusually beautiful example of the harmony of brick and limestone 
combined in a small bank building by Tilghman Moyer. Note the 
sculptured medallions and — decorative features beautifully done 
in limestone. 


Because most of their customers are 

women shoppers, the Back Bay Branch 

of the New England Trust Co. planned 

this building to be particularly feminine. 

Notice how inconspicuous the tellers’ 

windows are and the homelike effect of 
the fireplace. 
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Combine Beauty And Utility 
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The delicacy of crystal chandeliers and 
metal grille work lend a grace and 
daintiness to an interior planned par- 
ticularly for women customers in a 
fashionable residential community. 











Modernistic design is modified by window drapes and appropriate 
decorative light fixtures in the building of the Union National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Souderton, Pa., which is the work of 
Tilghman Moyer Co. 












The dignity and beauty of Colonial furniture and panelled walls in the office of W. A. Durst, Tilghman Moyer banks are characterized by 
president of the Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. put visitors at ease and create an atmosphere beautiful entrances. This brick and stone 
ideal for confidential transactions. Delicate green drapes, chairs and rug and Levant marble building of the National Bank of Schwenks- 
fireplace furnish contrasting notes to the brown wood of the walls and furniture. . ¢ ville, Pa. offers an admirable example. 
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How To Preserve Public Faith 


Five ideas that at least give you a basis for doing 
something definite to stop gossip about banks and 
turn the talk of the community in the right direction. 


HESE troublous days when all 

banks great or small, are being 
questioned, the old formula of allay- 
ing public concern and reinspiring 
confidence seems not sufficient. 

Formerly the bank simply pub- 
lished a financial statement and the 
newspapers published a reassuring 
story and that was all there was 
to it. 

But today the public has become 
much more intelligent about such 
technical things as bank statements. 
Perhaps it is its experience in the 
stock market in analyzing balance 
Sheets. At any rate, we find men and 
women with modest balances not only 
asking for bank statements before 
opening accounts but asking intelli- 
gent questions about each individual 
item on the statement, particularly 
as to the condition of mortgage loans. 
Customers try to determine whether 
the bank’s loans are frozen or 
whether the bank is actually in a 
liquid condition. 

Uneertainty is national. Unfortu- 
nately, people are whispering things 
about the country’s largest and 
strongest banks. Bank officials are 
constantly being asked whether this 
or that bank in another city is safe 
and because of the absurdity of most 
of these questions, I think the most 
complete answer is the one given by 
a Chicago banker, who when asked 
about the safety of another city’s 
largest institution, responded by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Well, if that bank isn’t safe, 
you might just as well buy yourself a 
box of apples to sell and pick out 
your favorite corner to sell them on.’’ 


The situation would be funny, if it 
were not so serious. Actually, people 
have taken their money out of sav- 
ings accounts and put it into safe 
deposit boxes in the same bank. In 
another case, misguided people have 
taken their deposits out of branch 
banks and put them in the main of- 
fice of the same bank or vice versa. 
When questioned, they reply that 
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By W. J. IRVING 


The Author’s. Five 
Suggestions 


1. Urge employees to 
speak of sound competitors 
only in terms of praise. 


2. Handle customers in 
the lobby speedily so that 
long lines do not form. 


3. Reduce the amount of 
night work as much as 
possible. 


4. Encourage your em- 
ployees never to scowl or 
seem to be worried or pre- 
occupied either in or out of 
the bank. 


5. Encourage expression 
of a cheerful atmosphere by 
the use of desk bouquets. 


What Has Been Done 


1. A financial statement 
of the usual kind helps little 
in preserving public faith 
because no one understands 
what it means. 


2. Some banks have bene- 
fited by publishing an analy- 
sis of loans and collateral to 
make the public realize that 
they have nothing to conceal. 
An illustration is to be found 
on page 270 of the May issue. 

3. Other banks follow the 
plan of having officers spread 
information about the bank’s 
affairs. They talk with those 
who will spread the good 
word. 


undoubtedly the bank is safe, but 
they will have greater peace of mind 
by doing as they propose and perhaps 
later they will restore the account. 

Now, what can banks do to rein- 
spire confidence? In the past, we 
might have run an advertisement 
very frankly discussing the fine 
financial condition of the institution, 
but in days like these when the gos- 
sip is merely part of a series of 
whispers, some of the conservative 
bankers regard any frank statement 
as unnecessarily alarming and as 
**protesting too much.’’ 

Here are a few suggestions of 
things to be done as culled from 
bankers here and there: 

Urge employees never to speak of 
competitors except in the highest 
terms, assuming always, of course, 
those competitors are perfectly 
sound. In all other cases, refer the 
inquiry to an officer. 

Expedite the handling of cus- 
tomers in the lobby. Crowds inside 
banks these days breed fear usually 
unjustified, because people are sav- 
ing as they did not do before and 
long lines at tellers’ windows are 
more often because of deposits than 
of withdrawals. 

Reduce the amount of night work 
as much as possible. In one instance, 
a passerby seeing the office highly 
illuminated and not knowing that 
the cleaning force was at work, be- 
came alarmed because he thought 
that the bank examiners or the bank 
bookkeepers were engaged in work- 
ing out some difficulties, 

Encourage your employees never 
to scowl or seem to be worried or pre- 
oceupied either in or out of the bank. 


Encourage desk bouquets. This 
gives a cheerful atmosphere and 
while some may question the possi- 
ble extravagance of purchasing 
flowers in times of depression, the 
cost is relatively negligible and adds 
to the atmosphere of cheerfulness at 
a time like this. 
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Only strictly modern homes will find a ready sale five years from now. Roger Babson says, ‘‘Within five years, any home that 
is not insulated will be a drug on the market.” Insulation plans should be given careful consideration by the banker. 


Fuel Money Helps Pay Loans 


F MODERN construction is used, the sav- 
ing of fuel will leave more of the owner’s 
income for payments on the bank’s income. 


— throughout the country 
are, to a marked degree, in the 
building business. In this instance, 
I am referring more specifically to 
the home building business. 

While contractors and builders 
construct the homes, it is the banks 
generally speaking, which are called 
upon to finance the deals, as in the 
majority of cases the prospective 
owners have not the means to pay off 
the entire indebtedness. 


Let us take, for an illustration, the 
ease of John Smith, who owns a lot, 
and has $1,000 saved up toward 
building a home. He consults an ar- 
chitect, who draws up plans for, say, 
a $10,000 house, then arranges for 
financing the deal. He secures a first 
mortgage on the building from a 
local bank. Upon completion, the 
owner moves in, assuming the first 
mortgage and a monthly installment 
contract for the balance. This con- 
tract is turned over to the bank at a 
discount by the contractor, and he 
steps out of the picture. 
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By FRANK G. DILLARD, A. I. A. 


of Rowe, Dillard & Rowe, Architects, Chicago 


How To Insure 
Prompt Mortgage 
Payments 


1. Lend only on homes 
with high quality construc- 
tion. 

2. Make sure that the 
operating cost of the build- 
ing will leave the owner a 
fair amount of his income 
to pay on the mortgage. 

3. Try to determine what 
construction details will be 
asked for five years from now. 

4. Watch advertisements 
to familiarize yourself with 
the materials that are being 
popularized. They are the 
ones that will be demanded 
by future home buyers. 


Why Banks Have Houses Left 
On Their Hands 


The bank has good collateral to 
protect its loan, but it seems to be 
human nature that people building 
their first home will go into it too 
deeply, and because of unforeseen ex- 
penses later, many find themselves 
unable to keep up the payments. The 
result is that the bank often has an 
empty house on its hands that may 
or may not have depreciated greatly 
in value. This ties up what money 
the bank has in the house without 
producing revenue in the form of 
monthly installments or interest, the 
outcome of which may mean a resale 
without profit, or even at a loss. 


This condition, which doubtless is 
quite general, can be corrected, and 
so long as bankers must partici- 
pate in the home building business, 
it behooves them to study the prob- 
lem and find its solution. 

While my investigation of this 
problem is by no means complete, I 


(Continued on page 495) 
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“IN ORDER THAT WE MAY THE BETTER 





SERVE OUR FRIENDS’ 
The completion of the First National Bank 
Building, in the heart of Atlanta's financial 
district, marks an important addition to the 
city’s skyline, But looking beyond the mere 
brick, marble,.granite, steel and mortar this 
building truly typifies che accumulated expe- 
rience of the years. Indeed, it is not going too 
far to say that this towering structure symbol- 
izes strength, safety and service in Southern 
banking, and is an additional evidence of the 
faith of the Fust Narionat Bann or 
ATLANTA in the continued development of 


thigcity and section. 


The Officers and Directors hope they may 
soon be permitted to show you through their 
new home —a banking headquarters that is 
handsome and attractive but essentially prac- 
tical. For the new home of this old institution 
was designed and built solely fo better serve 
our friends, those who have banking transac- 
tions with us now and those with whom we 
hope to do business in the future. 






























A new building offers an opportunity to popularize your bank. This booklet accomplished the job for The First National of Atlanta, Ga. 






This Booklet Made New Friends 


T ILLUSTRATES a way to popularize a new 
bank building and the institution that built 
it. It contains many ideas for other bankers. 


HILE a large building attracts 

attention, it creates more inter- 
est when the people of the city under- 
stand some of its details. 

We thought it important. there- 
fore, to issue an appropriate book- 
let when we moved into our new 
building. 

We felt this booklet should repre- 
sent dignity, stability, friendliness, 
safety, and modernness. We, there- 
fore, had it designed to show photo- 
graphs of various important parts 
of the new bank building and to show 
by interesting drawings other fea- 
tures that were not so readily photo- 
graphed. We felt that it should in- 
dicate the completeness of our bank’s 
services and so we planned a book 
large enough to cover in general each 
of our principal services to the cus- 
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By WADE G. MURRAH 


First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


tomers of Atlanta and vicinity. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding 
features of this booklet is a compari- 
son between the age of the institution 
and the depth the builders had to go 
to make a foundation. The para- 
graph on this subject is on a full 
page in the booklet and reads as fol- 
lows : 

‘*When the contractors excavated 
for the foundations of this new 
banking structure, they went down 
65 feet and found—bed rock! Is it, 
after all, but a mere coincidence that 
this institution began business 65 
years ago—on a ‘bed rock’ founda- 
tion—and that it has built today, for 
the future, on still another founda- 
tion of bed rock?’’ 

The current financial statement 
oceupies another page. <A list of of- 


ficers and directors with our four 
highest executive officers shown on 
the opposite page make up the center 
spread of the booklet. 

The photographs are designed to 
show the beauty of the structure and 
the comfort our patrons will have in 
doing business with our officers. The 
picture reproduced on this page 
shows the officers’ quarters and em- 
phasizes the accessibility of these of- 
ficers, and the comfort the customer 
will have in dealing with them. 

The booklet is not only a descrip- 
tion of the building, but also an in- 
vitation to inspect our quarters. 

The main thought in the booklet is 
expressed in this slogan ‘‘In order 
that we may the better serve our 
friends.”’ 
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How Quality Plumbing Helps To Make 
ate Real Estate Loans 


AFE loans are the ones that can be promptly liquidated 

in case of necessity. The public has become educated 

to the importance of quality construction, and so only 
a strictly modern house is likely to be sold quickly. 


O BE salable in this community, 

a house with three bedrooms 
must have at least two bathrooms 
and, if the bedrooms and bathrooms 
are all upstairs, a downstairs lava- 
tory is very desirable,’’ says George 
C. Bradley, real estate loan officer of 
the Wilmette (Illinois) State Bank. 
Wilmette is a suburb 16 miles north 
of Chicago. The Wilmette State 
Bank specializes in residential loans 
and has a large counter sale of mort- 
gages to investing customers. 

‘“‘A house with four bedrooms 
must have at least three bathrooms, ”’ 
Mr. Bradley declares and explains 
that when a man comes to the bank 
and asks for a loan, his plans are ex- 
amined carefully. If the number of 
bathrooms is not in proportion to the 
size of the house, he is advised to add 
more bathrooms. If he does not wish 
to follow the suggestion of the bank, 
he cannot get as great a loan on the 
property. In fact, he is penalized 
from $600 to $1,000 for every bath- 
room in which his house falls short.’’ 

Mr. Bradley explains that this is 
the policy of the bank with reference 
to houses erected in the better 
neighborhoods in Wilmette. In the 
medioere neighborhoods, the bank 
does not insist on this same propor- 
tion of bathrooms to bedrooms. 

While the bank does not insist on 
this proportion, the same number of 
bathrooms is advised because better 
residences are being erected in the 
sections which were formerly less 
desirable and the man who wishes to 
dispose of this house in a few years 
will find a much more ready market 
if his house is up-to-date in its plumb- 
ing equipment. 


When Bath Rooms Sell The 


House 


“By putting two bathrooms and 
an extra lavatory into a six-room 
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Here is a bathroom thoroughly modern in its 

fixtures and decorative treatment, yet conserv- 

ative. The fixtures are in green and the fittings 

are chromium plated. The closet combination 
is a silent siphon jet. 
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house, a man ean step out ahead of 
the crowd and offer the purchaser 
something different and distinctive 
even if his house is in a neighborhood 
where these high plumbing standards 
do not prevail. The man who has the 
most up-to-date house has the best 
resale chance for his property every 
time,’’ says Mr. Bradley. 

M. W. Reading, assistant manager 
of the real estate loan department of 
the State Bank and Trust Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill., says he hasn’t seen a plan of 
a house with only one bathroom for 
more than a year. This bank makes 
hundreds of loans every year and is 
the largest lender of funds for resi- 
dential construetion north of Chi- 
cago. 

‘“‘The biggest asset a house can 
have is salability,’’ says Mr. Read- 
ing. ‘‘A house with three bedrooms 
and one bath is not nearly as salable 
as a house with three bedrooms, two 
baths, and an extra lavatory down- 


stairs. Every extra bathroom adds 
from $600 to $1,000 to the loan value 
of a house.’’ 

Speaking of older houses, Mr. 
Reading says that faulty and obso- 
lete plumbing is one of the chief rea- 
sons why they are hard to sell. 

**It is hard to get people to look at 
a house with only one bathroom and 
when they do look at it, the first thing 
they do is to try to find some place 
where they can put in another bath- 
room. What many old houses need 
more than anything else is a little 
rejuvenation in the plumbing,’’ says 
George C. Ebeling of Baird & 
Warner, property managers, Chi- 
eago. 

Many people are not aware of the 
fact that they can have two bath- 
rooms in a house for less than twice 
the cost of one bathroom. This is 
due to the fact that the piping is an 
important item in the installation 
cost of a bathroom. If the bathrooms 
can be so arranged that the same 
waste lines and water supply lines 
can be used, a saving of from $150 to 
$200 can be effected. In many old 
houses, the waste lines and supply 
lines are in good condition and an 
extra bathroom may be added at 
nominal expense. 


How To Be Sure Of Quality 
Work 

The hidden part of the plumbing 
system is a very important part. 
Except insofar as it is covered by 
codes and plumbing regulations, the 
installation of this part depends on 
the integrity of the contractor. Since 
it goes behind the walls and under 
the floors, such shortcomings as there 
may be are not discovered until it is 
too late. 

For this reason it might be well 
for the loan departments of banks to 
assume an advisory attitude and sug- 
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gest to home builders, who may be 
shopping around for bids, that they 
eonfine their shopping to master 
plumbers who can give them a list 
of plumbing installations which have 
given satisfactory performance. 
From his business experience, a 
banker knows that the low bidder is 
not always the best man for the job. 
The man who deals only with con- 
tractors of established reputation 
will be assured that the resale value 
of his house will be protected and 
that his plumbing system will give 
satisfactory service for the life of 
the house. 

A few years ago when a man 
wanted to build a house, he would go 
to the bank, throw his plans and 
specifications on the table, and after 
a few questions on the location and 
type of house, he would usually get 
a loan of 50% of the value of the 
house. 

Not so today. Under the prevail- 
ing conditions in the real estate mar- 
ket, the banker has learned that there 
are many other factors besides the 
location and type of structure that 
-affect the salability of a house. 

One of these is plumbing. 

In the last five years the public has 
adopted an entirely new point of 
view as to the amount of plumbing 
in a house and as to the nature of the 
fixtures and the decorative treatment 
of the bathroom. 


Plumbing Must Have Style 
And Beauty 


To sum it up in a few words: 
Plumbing today has style and beauty 
that it did not have years ago. The 
American bathroom has become one 
of the rooms which must be consid- 
ered from the decorative point of 
view. 

This is a fact and a condition 
which the banker must have in mind 
when considering a loan on a pro- 
posed house. If he does not, and if he 
should have to foreclose on the mort- 
gage, he may find to his sorrow that 
with obsolete fixtures or inadequate 
plumbing, the house will be difficult 
to sell. 

This is what a modern bathroom 
contains: 

A built-in tub, a pedestal lavatory, 
a closet combination of good quality 
with a sanitary seat, a shower either 
over the tub or in a stall, chromium 
fittings, a spacious medicine cabinet 
with a venetian mirror, an adequate 
number of accessories such as soap 
dishes, toilet paper holders, and 
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towel bars, modern lighting fixtures 
(at least two outlets), a tile floor and 
a wall of non-absorbent materials, 
the latter extending at least five feet 
above the floor and five feet above the 
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Homes With 
Modern Plumbing 
Quickly Sold 


1. A house of the better 
class with three bedrooms 
should have two bathrooms. 


2. A house with four 
bedrooms should have three 
bathrooms. 


3. The bathtub should 
be of the built-in type and 
made with acid-resisting 
enamel; the lavatory of the 
pedestal type; and the clos- 
et of the siphon-jet type. 


4. There should be a 
shower either over the tub 
or in a cabinet. 


5. Fittings should be 
chromium plated. 


6. There should be a spa- 
cious medicine cabinet with 
a venetian mirror. 


7. There should be at 
least two electric outlets. 


8. The floor should be 
tile. 


9. The wall should be of 
a non-absorbent material for 
five feet above the floor at 
least. 


10. There should be some 
color in the fixtures or in 
the wall. 


tub or preferably higher, if the 


shower is over the tub. 
Now as to the individual fixtures. 


Tubs are made of enameled cast 
iron. There are two kinds of enamel 
-—regular enamel and acid-resisting 
enamel. The latter costs about 15% 
more, but is worth it because it has a 


hard finish with close texture that is 
absolutely impervious to acids. 

Every good plumbing contractor 
will recommend the purchase of an 
acid-resisting tub, but many people 
will not pay the extra price, although 
they often regret the failure to do 
so, if acids are accidentally spilled 
on the enamel surface of the tub. 
Numerous tubs have had their high 
gloss permanently ruined by spilled 
medicines. 

The plumbing industry has de- 
voted years of research to the prob- 
lem of finding an enamel that should 
be impervious to acids and having 
now produced such a product, it is 
confronted with the difficulty of 
educating the public to pay the extra 
price. It is believed that the banker, 
who understands the value of quality 
merchandise, should see the advan- 
tage of acid-resisting enamel in tubs 
as well as in kitchen sinks. 

A tub finished in the regular 
enamel would have a better chance 
tn retain its gloss if all housewives 
used cleaning powders of high qual- 
ity. Unfortunately for the tubs, how- 
ever, many cleaning powders are 
very abrasive and destroy the gloss 
in time. Acid-resisting enamel, of 
course, will stand the abuse of cheap 
and indiscriminate cleaning powders. 

The lavatory may be of enameled 
iron or of vitreous china. The tend- 
eney today is very decidedly toward 
the greater use of vitreous china 
plumbing ware. It is easy to keep 
clean. No rubbing or scouring is 
necessary. It is like a china plate— 
just a wiping is sufficient to cleanse 
it. 


Modern Ideas On Lavatories 


The pedestal type of lavatory is 
preferred by most people, although 
some lavatories of, good quality are 
still made in the wall-hung style. A 
lavatory with two legs is better than 
the single pedestal. Legs are made 
either in glass or in china. 

Most people prefer to have a lava- 
tory with a fitting which mixes and 
tempers the water. 

Whether the lavatory should have 
a concealed spout and a concealed 
overflow is a matter of personal 
opinion. There is no decided style 
tendency in this direction. The 
‘*nop-up’’ type of waste control is 
recommended because it is more sani- 
tary than the old-fashioned chain and 
rubber stopper. 

A very positive recommendation 


(Continued on page 489) 
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| What Bank of America tells its Customers 


about Recordak 


Bankamerica News 
describes New Service 
that Protects Custom- 
ers, Prevents Fraud— 
yet actually cuts costs 





“WE ENTER THE 
MOVIE BUSINESS 


eR ‘™ iDEA of going to a bank 
to see your favorite Bank check thrown 
on the screen, with the banker acting as 
the movie operator and yourself as di- 
rector and audience, suggests a rather 
unique, although a popular and profit- 
able experience. 

“That unique opportunity is to be 
offered by the Bank of America through 
the installation of check photographing 
machines; an innovation that will vir- 
tually revolutionize the handling of its 
commercial checking accounts insofar as 
mutual protection is concerned. The 
contrivance, which is called the ‘Rec- 
ordak,’ was made specially for the pur- 
pose by the Eastman Kodak Company 
and is the invention of a New York 
banker. Anyone who desires may ar- 
range for a screen showing of any checks 
that he may be interested in, and the 
display can be made without the neces- 
sity of his leaving his comfortable chair 
beside the banker's desk. In other words, 
the show is brought right to him in a 
portable projector and screen combined. 

“Besides solving the problem cf lost 


Recordak Corporation 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our aivertisere 








In the Transit Department one operator lists 
and describes 2,500 checks an hour with 
Recordak. 


checks, one of the biggest with which 
the bank has to contend, the machine 
otherwise gives invaluable service to 
the bank customer. 


Recordak Provides Legal Evidence 
of Payment of Bills 


‘‘For instance, if a careless tradesman 
tells Mrs. Housewife that she has not 
paid a bill that she just knows she made 
out a check for, they can both go to the 
bank and settle the matter very quickly 
by having a picture of the check actually 
displayed in film form. Even though 
Mrs. Housewife may have lost the check 
after it had been returned with her 
monthly statements, she may arrange for 
a little private showing at the bank that 
will effectually end the dispute. .. 

“The new machine is a tremendous 
step in the elimination of. ..dishonest 
practices in regard to checks and drafts. 
It offers the bank 100 per cent protection 


in the event of losses in its own check or 
draft shipments. For instance, if the 
bank airmails a batch of checks intended 
for collection in a distant city and the 
contents of the mail plane are destroyed 
by fire or otherwise, the bank still has a 
fine film record of the checks, and the col- 
lections may be made on such record 
without question. 

**The machine offers a like measure of 
protection for all checks issued by the 
bank itself and for all customers receiv- 
ing such checks. If by any chance such 
certified or cashier's checks should fall 
into improper hands and an attempt is 
made to raise them, the bank has an in- 
disputable film record of the checks as 
they were originally drawn. No forgery 
could stand up before that sort of 
evidence. 

“While not exactly encouraging the 
customer to be careless with his can- 
celed checks, the bank can at least 
guarantee that it can duplicate all lost 
checks through the unquestioned means 
of photography. 

“The bank is installing the first 
‘movies’ in its San Francisco Main Office 
and plans to extend such installation 
throughout the system eventually. It is 
the first bank west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to install such service.” 


List of Recordak-equipped 
banks growing constantly 


Today, Recordak is used by 
over 450 banks in nine districts 
...As rapidly as possible, banks 
in other Diaien are to be offered 
this valuable Eastman service 
that prevents fraud, wins new 
customers—yet cuts operating 
costs. Write Recordak Corpora- 
tion, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for free booklet; ‘Improved 
Banking with Recordak.”’ 


Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Competition Worries Some 


But Most Bankers Ignore It 


Those bankers who have managed on the basis of sound 
policies regardless of the policies of competitors now 
have the soundest banks. This report gives the facts. 


T APPEARS that about 27% of 

bankers are sufficiently afraid of 
competition to not put into use pol- 
icies that they know are sound and 
necessary to the continued success 
of their banks. 

This is revealed by answers to 
questions made by about 1,000 bank- 
ers. One question was: ‘‘ Does your 
bank have too much competition from 
other banks ?”’ 

To this question, 208 answered yes, 
but 732 said no. 

Another question was: ‘‘Does 
your experience show that it is neces- 
sary to keep interest rates paid on 
deposit accounts higher than will 
make a profit for your bank?”’ 

107 bankers said yes, 809 said no 


Some Say It’s Necessary To 
Lose Money 


In other words, 107 admit that they 
feel it necessary to continue to lose 
money by paying too high a rate of 
interest, because competition is pay- 
ing the high rate. 

The third question was: ‘‘Do you 
think that an important part of your 
business would go to other banks if 
you made charges for every service 
performed for a customer?”’ 

Here again we found a difference 
of opinion, but 27% admitted that 
they are seriously afraid of competi- 
tion. They said, ‘‘Yes, we believe 
we would lose important business if 
we made charges.’’ 643 said ther 
were not afraid. 

Question number four was: ‘‘ Has 
group or branch banking had any 
effect upon the development of the 
banks in your community, and what 
has been the effect?’’ 

To this question, 871 said, ‘‘No., 
this form of banking has had no ef- 
fect on our community.’’ 89 said 
that it had. 

But we must remember that this 
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By J. V. TUTTLE 


Based Upon A Nation-wide Study 


form of banking is not present in 
some states, so perhaps we had bet- 
ter consider a different analysis of 
the answers. 

Counting only the answers in those 
states where branch banking is per- 
mitted, we find that 34 bankers said 
that this type of banking has had an 
effect on the other banks in the town, 
while 308 said it had not. 

Of all those declaring that branch 
banking has had an effect on inde- 


How The Questions 
Were Answered 


1. Has group or branch 
banking haa any effect up- 
on the development of the 
banks in your community? 


Yes—89 No—871 


2. Do you think that an 
important part of your busi- 
ness would go to other banks 
if you made charges for 
every service performed for 
a customer? 


Yes—248 No—643 


3. Does your experience 
show that it is necessary to 
keep interest rates paid on 
deposit accounts higher than 
will make a profit for your 
bank? 


Yes—107 No—809 
4. Does your bank have 


too much competition from 
other banks? 


Yes—208 No—732 


pendent banks, 76 explained what 
the effect was; 38 of these said it is 
a good effeet, and 38 said the effect 
is bad. The opinion in this case seems 
to be divided exactly between the 
two sides. 

To the banker who has been going 
right along regardless of conditions, 
serving his community as he should 
serve it and benefiting as a result, 
questions of this sort might seem 
superfluous. But when you see that 
quite a large percentage of bankers 
are being worried by competition, we 
then realize that some analysis may 
be helpful. 


Competition From Outside 


While most of the competition is 
in the same town, quite a number of 
bankers mentioned the fact that 
nearby centers are attracting cus- 
tomers. 


ee 


City banks pay a higher rate of 
interest,’’ says an Iowa banker, ‘‘ and 
therefore we must pay the same rate, 
or our business will go to the eity.”’ 

A Minnesota banker says: ‘‘If we 
did not pay a high rate of interest, 
the money would go to the city to be 
invested in trust shares.’’ 

This out-of-town competition is 
worthy of serious consideration, be- 
cause it includes not only banks in 
nearby cities, which are now easily 
reached over the hard roads, but also 
other forms of depositories and in- 
vestment. 


The building and loan was men- 
tioned in many eases, the banker 
feeling that he must pay high inter- 
est to compete with this organization. 

Those who sell securities were 
mentioned by others. Still others 
mentioned installment salesmen who 
attract the savings of people by of- 
fering them commodities they desire. 

(Continued on page 486) 
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“‘How can we change our service policies when the bank across the street makes no charge?” ask many bankers. Several bankers answer the question like this: ‘‘When 
we started a service charge without the other banks cooperating, we lost a few of the accounts that had never paid their way. In a short time, the other banks joined 


us for we had demonstrated that customers are willing to pay for the service they get.” 


Perhaps the most complete anal- 
ysis of the situation was written by 
the president of a bank in Florida 
who says: 

‘‘Careful investigation compels 
me to form the following conclusion. 
The service furnished by the aver- 
age country bank in the past 10 
years has not paid its cost. The pub- 
lic has gradually, but surely de- 
manded more service for which it 
has not paid. 


“‘The larger merchants and manu- 
facturers through accommodation 
from the city banks reduced their 
balanees in the smaller towns. The 
chain or group banks have curtailed 
their local accommodations, so that 
community loans are rapidly being 
restricted. 


The turnover of merchandise 
stocks is so rapid that merchants 
have reduced balances to the point 
where they do business with no eash 
capital. 

‘*In a word, all kinds of business, 
automobile, radio, tractor, merchan- 
dise, lumber, naval stores, agricul- 
ture, are handled through finance 
companies, exchanges, and so on. 
These industries work without any 
cash reserve. Bank balances of de- 
positors are reduced to the minimum. 
The final result which is fast ap- 
proaching is this: The bank will be 
a clearing house, and must charge an 
adequate amount for every service. 
The farmer, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer will not be able to secure 
any bank accommodation if this goes 
on.”” 

Perhaps this banker is rather 
severe in some of his conclusions, but 
he voices the opinion of a number of 
bankers. 
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Services Should Be Paid For 


‘*Services that cost the bank money 
must be paid for by the customers 
who benefit from them’’ is now be- 
coming quite a universal opinion 
among policy executives. 

But ean right policies be adopted 
without the cooperation of competing 
institutions ? 

In answering this question, we 
must again remember that competi- 
tion consists not only of other banks 
in the same town, but of banks in 
surrounding cities; building and 
loan associations, those who sell se- 
curities, and others. 

It is impossible to eliminate this 
competition. Therefore, the banker 
who intends to maintain his profits 
must consider the matter from other 
standpoints. 

Most bankers who have done noth- 
ing about competition feel that the 
only way anything can be accom- 
plished is to arrive at an agreement 
between competitors. ‘‘We must 
have the cooperation of other banks 
in the territory’’ say many bankers. 
‘*If we attempted to make a service 
charge, or to put any other policy 
into effect that would be more exper- 
sive to our customers than dealing 
with our competitors, they would 
take their business elsewhere.”’ 

The fact that this is only an ex- 
cuse is borne out by the experience 
of many bankers who have alone in- 
augurated policies, exacted costs, 
and otherwise conducted their banks 
on a business-like basis regardless of 
what the others have done. 

A banker in Idaho says: ‘‘ Any 
bank that will make a charge for all 
services it renders will find that its 
business will inerease.’’ 

A Minnesota banker says: ‘‘We 


charge for nearly everything we do 
and our bank has grown each year.”’ 

A New Hampshire banker’s expe- 
rience is interesting. He says: ‘‘Our 
service charge of $1 resulted in clos- 
ing 500 accounts, but no other bank 
has taken them.”’ 

A banker in the state of Washing- 
ton says: ‘‘When we struck out 
alone and made service charges, the 
other banks soon followed.’’ 

Good bankers are waking up. As 
a matter of fact, very few cases are 
on record in which a bank that has 
made itself stronger and sounder by 
doing less work free has actually 
lost by the transaction. 


Cash Reserves Should Be 
Encouraged 

Most of the accounts that are 
moved are those that have been los- 
ing the bank money and the bank is 
better off without them. 

We might well ask the question: 
‘*What is too much competition ?’’ 

In 1921, there were 31,800 banks. 
Today, there are only a few over 
22,000. Still many bankers say there 
is too much competition. 

Perhaps they include not only 
other banks, but the other forms of 
competition which have already been 
mentioned. 

As the president of a Florida bank 
says, many business men are operat- 
ing without a cash reserve. This 
means there is little or no bank bal- 
ance. 

One bank, the Dime Bank-Lincoln 
Trust Co. of Seranton, Pa., has felt 
this situation and to help emphasize 
the importance of cash reserves in 
business, requested the privilege of 
distributing reprints of an editorial 
appearing on page 198 of the April 
(Continued on page 488) 
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E offer a thorough training in the most 

difficult and complicated—also the most 
fascinating—art in banking: the administration of 
bank funds. ‘Bank Loan Management’ tells 
the successful loan administration practices of 
thousands of bankers in all sections of the 
country. 


Know how to avoid the pitfalls of banking. 
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credit to offer. How to maintain effective loan 
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invest funds to prevent depreciation of assets. 
All these important data on successful bank 
financial tactics are in Bank Loan Manage- 
ment.” 


To see the book, sign the coupon below. It 
costs you nothing. We send the book post 
paid. Look it over five days. If it isn't all you 
expect it to be, send it back. Use the coupon. 
See how helpful a book on banking can be. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


_ Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “Bank Loan Management’’ by H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner. If | like it, 
I'll keep it and pay you $5. If not, I'll return it within 5 days. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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3ANKERS MONTHLY entitled ‘* En- 
courage Reserves In Business.’’ This 
editorial showed why reserves are 
important. 

The real facts are that big busi- 
ness has built up large cash reserves. 
Smaller business men have gone in 
the opposite direction. Money is be- 
ing concentrated in the larger cen- 
ters. The banker in the smaller cen- 
ter must do what he can to encourage 
cash reserves among his depositors. 
Otherwise, he will become what a 
South Dakota banker described as a 
service station. 

“*In the future,’’ says this banker, 
‘‘if we do not change conditions, 
banks will be nothing but service sta- 
tions and their income will be based 
entirely on payment for services.”’ 

Many have complained regarding 
the competition of branch and group 
banks. ‘‘They have an effect on the 
development of local independent in- 
stitutions,’’ said 89 bankers. 

An Arkansas banker says: ‘‘The 
grouping of banks has just about 
ruined the banking business.”’ 

Another Arkansas banker says: 
‘*We have had a very disastrous ef- 
fect in this state because of the col- 
lapse of a chain.’’ 


“Competition Teaches Better 
Banking” 


On the other hand, a banker from 
California said that the effect is good. 
‘‘It is teaching us better banking 
practice.”’ 

Another California banker says: 
‘*Independent banks have lost busi- 
Still. another Californian 
says ‘The branch bank is always of- 
fering our best customers more loans 
than we are able to give them.’’ 

From Georgia, we have the infor- 
mation that independent banks have 
suffered a decrease in deposits. One 
banker expresses it this way: 
‘Branch banking has taken money 
out of the county which should be 
kept at home. The effect is damag- 
ing.’’ 

The extent of branch banking is 
usually explained in terms of re- 
sources, but a true picture of the dis- 
tribution of this type of banking is 
hardly obtained in that way. We 
find, for example, that Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon in a report is- 
sued late in 1930 stated that the 
loans and investments of branch-op- 
erating banks totaled 43% of the 
loans and investments of all banks. 
He gave the details, however, of the 
total number of branches and groups 


ness.”’ 
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What Bankers Say 
About Competition 


Competition is the cause 
of most failures—there are 
too many banks.—An Ala- 
bama banker. 

We ignore competition.— 
Arizona. 


Along certain lines we act 
independently, which is not 
always advantageous, but it 
bothers us not. We manage 
our own bank in our own 
way.— Delaware. 


We have had foolish com- 
petition in the past. Now 
we all see our folly.—New 
Jersey. 


Competition is only threat- 
ened, it is not actual.—New 
Mexico. 

We turn down any busi- 
ness that is not profitable. 
—Idaho. 


We pay lower interest 
rates than our competitors. 
—Kentucky. 

We have reduced our in- 
terest rate from 4 per cent 
to 3 per cent independent 
of our competitors.—New 
Mexico. 


Making service charges 
when other banks do not 
will increase your business 
rather than decrease it.— 
Idaho. 


When we stepped out 
alone making charges for 
services, our competitors 
followed.— Washington. 


and stated that 817 banks have 
branches, and that 2,144 are affiliated 
in chains. This was for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1930. 


The Truth About Branch Banks 


Thus, only 2,961 out of 23,852 
banks which were listed at the time 
of the report, either operated 
branches or were affiliated with 


chains throughout the United States. 

There were at that time, therefore, 
20,891 independent banks, according 
to the report. 

We find by further analysis of the 
tigures he gives that 575 of the 817 
banks having branches had branches 
only within the city in which the 
parent bank was located. Thus, only 
242 throughout the United States 
had branches outside of the city. 

It is best to face the facts as they 
exist, and whatever conclusion you 
may reach from a study of these fig- 
ures, you may feel sure that you have 
based your conclusions on the actual 
situation. 

There are only 16,074 communities 
in the United States, that is, commu- 
nities important enough from a busi- 
ness standpoint to have a_ first, 
second, or third class post office. 

When we realize, therefore, that 
on June 30, 1930, there were 27,470 
bank offices (including branches), we 
see that bank facilities are still avail- 
able to every one. 

What shall be said then regarding 
competition? We must keep in mind 
that competition is present in a num- 
ber of forms. Perhaps the best thing 
for each individual banker to do is 
to make a list of the actual competi- 
tors in his community. A competi- 
tor perhaps should be classed as an 
organization or individual that is 
affecting others in the community 
from the standpoint of reducing 
their cash reserves, or from the 
standpoint of taking their banking 
business away from your institution. 

When you have this list before 
you, you are then in a position to 
consider individual eases as they 
stand. One case may require one 
form of treatment, another case 
a different form of treatment. 

It seems to me that this investiga- 
tion should give courage to every 
reader. You should feel from the ex- 
periences related by many bankers 
in all parts of the country that it is 
entirely possible to strike out alone 
in the inauguration of policies that 
will make your bank safe and profit- 
able. You do not need to wait for 
your competitors to join with you. 
In some eases, such hope is without 
foundation. Right policies will be 
recognized by the general public, if 
they are properly explained and you 
are likely not only to have your shar 
of the business, but what share you 
do have is sure to be profitable, if 
your policies are designed to make 
it so. 
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Safe Real Estate Loans 


(Continued from page 482) 
is possible in the case of closet com- 
binations. There are three kinds of 
closet combinations: The cheapest 
is the wash-down type. Next is the 
reverse trap. The best is the siphon 
jet. 

The siphon jet is more quiet, more 
positive in its action, and more sani- 
tary. Few people know much about 
closet combinations and it might be 
worth while to explain just why the 
siphon jet is the better of the three 
types. , 

In the case of a wash-down closet, 
the material in the bowl is carried 
away by the water which rushes down 
from the rim. In other words, the 
flushing water and the waste all go 
out together. In the case of the 
siphon jet closet, however, a siphonic 
action is started at the bottom of the 
bowl which carries the waste away 
and the water from the rim then 
cleanses the bowl. Furthermore, the 
water seal in a reverse trap and a 
siphon action closet is much larger. 

Because plumbing manufacturers 
have cooperated with medical author- 
ities in a study of the posture of the 
human body, the closets of today are 
built much lower than they were 
years ago. A very recent develop- 
ment is a special kind of a seat, 
known as a saddle seat, which fits the 
body very closely and is more com- 
fortable than the conventional seat. 

It is no longer necessary to have a 
tank. Tanks are not being used in 
apartments and office buildings and 
to a certain extent, the prevailing 
mode in apartments sets the style for 
the home. Instead of having a tank, 
the toilet may be equipped with a 
flush valve providing the water pres- 
sure is 25 pounds or more. 


Fittings That Save Labor 


A word about fittings. They are 
very important in determining the 
convenience and pleasure which a 
plumbing fixture will give. In recent 
years, with the advent of chromium 
plating, the fittings have taken on a 
new beauty and manufacturers of 
plumbers’ brass have called in some 
of the best designers in the world to 
give to the fittings in the American 
bathroom a distinction and style 
combined with utility which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Chromium, like vitreous china and 
the built-in tub, is typical of this 

(Continued on page 490) 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


of the Report to the Comptroller of Currency at the, 
close of business, June 30th, 1931 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and duefrom Banks . .... . . . .  .$28,813,963.00 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . . . . . . . 21,165,467.51 
State, Municipal and Corporate Bonds . . . . . . 28,989,339.38 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock .. . 627,000.00 
Loans and Discounts including Acceptances of other Banks. 55,327,476.11 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . . . . . .  8,180,567.96 
ee ee 
Deemer Uc Ge WI ck 8k kK Ree 250,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable eae een ee es Fs 609,154.14 
I, a> 2S Gas ce ea Se ve Saat OO ees 87,242.99 


$146,629,263.80 





LIABILITIES: 


Caria: . ..+.+« «© a « « 3 ORR 
SURPLUS .. % we cae ce ei ee, 
UNDIVIDED PRoFITs ~ « « «© « « «  2SRSSR 7S See eee 


Dividend Payable July 11,1931... ....... 330,000.00 
Unearned Discount . ei 145,024.23 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Other Purposes te 944,711.20 
Currency Circulation. . . . .  §,000,000.00 


Acceptances Outstanding including Domestic and Foreign 
Acceptances sold with our Endorsement .. . . 15,464,989.50 


CUR ce ce ow) ee, Se @ ate 5,455.17 
CO ee ee a ee 


$146,629,263.80 





EVENT 


Sept. 3 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 

Sept. 4-5 Wyoming Bankers Association Cheyenne 

Sept. 14-17 Financial Advertisers Association Boston 

Sept. 16-18 Savings Bank Association of the State of N. Y. Niagara Falls 

Sept. 17-18 Kentucky Advertisers Association Louisville 

Oct. 5-8 American Bankers Association Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 21-23 Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Trust Conf. San Francisco 

Oct. 27-29 Mortgage Bankers Association Dallas, Texas 

Nov. 1-5 Investment Bankers Association — | ae Springs, 
. Va. 


Nov. 6-7 Arizona Bankers Association Mesa 
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labor-saving age. Chromium needs 
no polishing—just an easy wiping 
with a damp cloth followed by a 
wiping with a dry cloth and chro. 
mium will retain its original lustre 
indefinitely. 

Colored plumbing ware was intro- 
duced about three years ago. The 
publie readily aecepted color and to- 
day a bathroom that does not have a 
note of color somewhere is not con- 
sidered modern. The color may be in 
the fixtures or it may be in the wall. 
White fixtures are still in perfectly 
good taste providing there is color in 
the wall treatment. Persons of con- 
servative taste are satisfied with just 
a band of color in the tiling. 

The plumbing industry is very de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the bath- 
room is not the place for loud and 
glaring colors. Some builders, chief- 
ly of the speculative class, have per- 
haps gone too far in the use of color 
and produced bizarre effects. On the 
other hand, other speculative build- 
ers, who erected apartment build- 
ings in which some suites had white 
bathrooms and others had colored 
bathrooms, have found that the 
apartments with colored bathrooms 
rented long before the apartments 
with white bathrooms. 

It is difficult to be dogmatic on the 
subject of color. Apparently the 
American publie wants some color in 
its bathrooms, but will not accept an 
extreme use of color. 

The house of today is distinguished 
from its predecessor of five years ago 
as much by the number of its bath- 
rooms as by the appearance of the 
fixtures. 

In the larger city, in the suburbs 
of the larger city, and in certain sec- 
tions of many smaller cities, the one- 
bathroom house is obsolete unless it 
be in the bungalow class. 

So far has the tendency toward 
multiple bathroom dwellings gone 
that bankers in many cities will not 
make loans on a six-room house with 
three bedrooms and only one bath- 
room or on a seven-room house with 
four bedrooms and one bathroom. 


The dictionary defines a vacation 
as a change of occupation. It is not 
necessary to halt activities to rest; a 
sagacious change may leave the body 
rested although it has been produc- 
tive and has made every second prof- 
itable-—Donald A. Laird. 
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Size And Safety In Banking 


HIS is the title of an article by 

Henry M. Dawes, a director of 
the Central Trust Co. of Lllinois, 
published in The Saturday Evening 
Post, July 4 issue. 

The following paragraphs of un- 
usual interest to our readers are re- 
printed by special permission from 
The Saturday Evening Post, copy- 
right 1931 by The Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

Most of the same incentives which 
have inspired branch banking are 
involved in the various forms of syn- 
dieate banking, and all earry with 
them the principle of absentee man- 
agement and the concentration of 
eontrol. If the public is to be ex- 
pected to give up its contact with 
local institutions run by local men— 
in other words, its control of its own 
money when deposited in the banks 
which serve as its trustees—it must 
obviously receive some benefits. It 
cannot be expected to transfer this 
very great responsibility from 
friends and neighbors to strangers 
who do not know its problems and 
with whom it has no contacts unless 
there are very definite and marked 
advantages to be gained thereby. 
The advantages claimed can be sum- 
marized in two words: Safety and 
Service. 


City Help For Country Banks 


The type of banking which is con- 
trasted with these syndicated forms 
is generally classified as unit bank- 
ing, but ‘‘unit’’ is only partially 
correct as a designation. A better 
term would be ‘‘coordinated bank- 
ing,’’ which would describe the 
method under which practically all 
American banking was carried on 
up to ten years ago, and the type 
which represents by far the most 
important part of our present sys- 
tem. Coordination among these units 
has been perfected to a most remark- 
able degree. The greatest step that 
has been made in recent times was 
the organization of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which, as a practical 
matter consolidates the mobile re- 
sourees of our whole fiscal system in 
such a way that they can be mobil- 
ized to meet such emergencies as were 
created by the Great War, and so 
that at all times they can be directed 
for the benefit of districts and seec- 
tions that are under particular stress 


at any time. Coordination and rea- 
sonable standardization are also pro- 
moted through the supervisory ae- 
tivities of the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the United States and 
of various state banking superin- 
tendents. Clearing houses, through 
their activities in the larger centers, 
are another influence of this nature. 
Perhaps the least understood and, 
with the possible exception of the 
Federal Reserve System, the strong- 
est cementing foree in American 
banking is the informal but highly 
effective relationship that is devel- 
cped through what is generally de- 
seribed as the correspondent system. 


Perhaps the Utopia of an indus- 
try would be a condition under which 
the individual units would preserve 
their independence and freedom of 
operation, and at the same time co- 
ordinate their activities so as to re- 
ceive the strongest possible benefits 
for themselves and render the largest 
measure of service possible to the 
public. Complete independence is 
anarchy, and absolute coordination 
is despotism. The golden mean in 
the effective compromise is an evolu- 
tionary possibility which must be 
based on mutuality of interest and 
voluntary cooperation. The nearest 
approach to this ideal objective 
which we have in any business activ- 
ities in our country is in the relation- 
ship which exists between the various 
members of our unit-banking system. 

Through the correspondent rela- 
tionship very large city institutions 
extend to the smaller unit capillaries 
of the system all the benefits of their 
size and location which can be ab- 
sorbed without impairment of initia- 
tive and independence. Corps of 
economists and investment and tech- 
nical experts are put at their service 
without cost. The small bank can, 
through this medium, secure diver- 
sity in its investments and in placing 
its money, and all the other advan- 
tages that are claimed for a branch 
banking system. This relationship 
is strictly mutual. The country bank 
contributes as much as it receives. 
Its deposits and reserve funds add 
to the resources of the city institu- 
tion; it brings to its correspondent 
those of its clients whose financing 
requirements are larger. than the re- 
sources of his community will per- 
mit. This is a service to both banks 
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and an advantage to the client. The | 


acquaintanceship and the contacts of 


the loeal banker make him an inval- 


uable partner of the larger institu- 
tion, and make the disposal of its 
facilities to the big loeal industrialist 
possible. The relationship of all three 
elements in such transactions is on a 
dignified and practical basis. 

There is no factor in banking that 
is more important and less under- 
stood by the public than the manner 
and extent to which safety of the 
banking system and the individual 
units is protected by the operation 
of the city clearing-house’ association 
and the analogous cooperative activi- 
ties in smaller communities. It is 
not a matter of general discussion 
and knowledge when any particular 
institution has been relieved of its 
difficulties through the assistance of 
other banks, for the obvious reason 
that to make information of this kind 
public would add tremendously to 
the difficulties and dangers of the 
operation. 


Bankers Can Stop Tax 
Wastes 


(Continued from page 457) 

The 1929 break necessitated read- 
justments in every activity. Business 
and industry have been declining; 
wholesale and retail prices likewise. 
Corporations and businesses were 
compelled to curtail expenses and in- 
troduce a maximum of economy of 
operation and this has been carried 
down from the producer of raw 
materials through the manufac- 
turers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers 
and finally to the consumers them- 
selves. In other words, generally 
speaking, everybody has curtailed 
outgo and is rebuilding income. 

During this period of readjust- 
ment, we have failed to detect any 
material decrease in the expenditures 
of federal, state, county or municipal 
governments. It is true the federal 
government, through its modern sys- 
tem of budget control, has been en- 
deavoring to effect reductions in 
expenditures and has succeeded to 
some extent. The result was a sub- 
Stantial debt retirement and a dis- 
count in the income tax rate for 1929. 

The difficulty is that both govern- 
ments and individuals have been ex- 
travagant in their spending in past 
years with the result that our taxes 
are now becoming a burden and we 
are facing the necessity of doing 
something about it. 











Strength and Size 


are RESULTS— 
not CAUSES 


The strength of a bank may be 
measured by the size and pro- 


portions of its published figures. 


Of greater significance, however, 
are the standing, character, and 
experience of the men who direct 
its affairs and contribute to its 


service— 


ITS DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


Here is an institution of proven 
strength and tested efficiency as 
indicated by steady and consist- 
ent growth for over a century 


and a quarter. 
O*D 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $46,000,000 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
: ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 

















Chasm Lake nestling near the austere summit of Longs Peak, the highest mountain in 
Colorado. A hiker standing on one of the rocks gives some idea of the magnitude of the 
peak. Climbing this mountain is a feat the more active tourist looks forward to accomplishing. 


What A Low-Cost Tour Offers 


$80 pays all expenses from Chicago for 12 days and in- 
cludes a day each in Colorado Springs and Denver with 


HIS is the day of the escorted tour— 
traveling with the minimum of effort 
and the maximum of pleasure, all cares, 
arrangements, reservations and the multi- 
tude of detail connected with traveling 
taken care of by the tour conductor. All 
the traveler need do is hand out coupons, 
follow the leader, and enjoy himself. 
Tours may be procured for any number 
of days from seven to several months, and 
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4 sight-seeing trips and seven glorious days in Estes Park. 


By M. E. BECK 


from an extremely low price to the price 
fitted to the fat pocket book. But we are 
interested particularly this month in what 
the moderate priced tour has to offer. 

Because it is the western national park 
closest to Chicago, Estes Park has been 
made the goal by the railroads going out 
of Chicago which have western routes or 
connections. 

These tours are from 7 to 12 days in 


length and cost from $66 to $79.95—all- 
expense-from-Chicago except fer berths, 
tipping, extra sight-seeing trips, and 
horses. Going out over the Rock Island, on 
July 1, a special coach was reserved for 
our party. On July 15th, the Rock Island 
sent out a party of 85 to Estes and made 
up a special train. A porter is on the car 
and every attempt is made to care for the 


(Continued on page 494) 
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An organized gang of thieves were 
stealing from tourists at the various 
auto camps in Portland, Oregon, last 
year. Jewelry, money, Travelers 
Cheques, and other articles of value 
were continually being pilfered. The 
secret service staff of the American 
Express was notified and their organ- 
ized efforts in tracing the cashing of the 
stolen Travelers Cheques led to the 
apprehension of the thieves who were 
sentenced to serve from one to twenty 
years in the Utah State Penitentiary. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
Oregon Auto Camp Association on 
Nov. 21 and 22,1930, in partas follows: 
Whereas: tourists know the protec- 
tion affordedby Travelers Cheques; and 
Whereas: only recently the American 
Express Company has been instru- 
mental in securing the prosecution of 
thieves who entered upon the grounds 
of various of our membership camps 
in Portland, Oregon, and stole from 
tourists therein articles of value, in- 
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cluding jewelry, money, and Travelers 
Cheques; Now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved: that we extend to 
the American Express Company our 
thanks and commend their efforts in 
bringing about the prosecution of those 
guilty of pilfering and thievery in auto 
camps, and that we recommend to all 
banks operating in the State of Oregon 
and elsewhere that they acquaint the 
tourist or traveler with the service ren- 
dered by the American Express Com- 
pany, and that we recommend to all 
banks the sale of American Express 
Company Cheques to those making in- 
quiry concerning Travelers Cheques; 
and we further recommend to the 
traveler and tourist that he purchase 
American Express Company Travelers 
Cheques as a protection from loss sus- 
tained by reason of thievery, in that 
the American Express Company gives 
personal service at the time of the loss 
of its Cheques either by thievery or 
through loss, and by reason of the fact 
that the American Express Company 
gives immediate assistance and refund 
in either of such events. 

“And Be Bt Further Resolved: that 
we recommend to the public the use of 
American Express Company’s Trav- 
elers Cheques by reason of the personal 
service rendered and the protection 
given tothose using Travelers Cheques. 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 
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STEAMSHIP TICKETS, HOTEL RESERVATIONS, 
ITINERARIES,CRUISES AND TOURSPLANNED 
AND BOOKED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
BY THE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPT. 
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©x of the many interesting 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 





tw UNION. TRUST. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 


What A Low-Cost Tour Offers 


(Continued from page 492) 
comfort of the guests. A third party left 
August 1, and the fourth will go August 15, 

Meals are table d’hote with a choice of 
main dishes. Not once on the whole trip 
is it necessary to consider the right hand 
side of the menu. When night arrives, pil- 
lows may be procured for 25 cents, the 
seats are pulled together as the pullman 
bed is made up, the traveler curls up and 
goes to sleep. There is a knack to it like 
everything else, but it is soon caught. 
Although we went to sleep late and arose 
early, we were refreshed upon arising. 

Accommodations in Colorado Springs 
and Denver are clean, airy and comfortable. 
Bus tours to Pikes Peak and around Denver 
are arranged for and while baggage is be- 
ing transferred to the hotels, the traveler 
is out ‘‘seeing the town.’’ Time is al- 
lowed for individual preferences in each 
city. 

Early on the third morning, buses are 
ready for the trip through the beautiful 
Big Thompson Canyon to Estes Park. Ac- 
commodations are arranged for at the 
Y. M. C. A. camp, located on a plateau 
surrounded by snow-capped peaks, with 
Lougs Peak dominating them all, four 
miles above Estes Park village. 

By this time, the members of the party 
are well acquainted and have decided how 
they want to ‘‘bunk’’ so they are grouped 
in cabins accommodating eight, but sepa- 
rated into rooms for two with individual 
entrances. Running water is supplied near 
the cabins and a central shower and tub 
room provides hot water. The cabins are 
comfortable and quite adequate, particu- 
larly since they are used only for sleeping 
and dressing. 

A large, pleasant eafeteria supplies ex- 
cellent food, with a strong emphasis on the 
pastry. Fluffy gingerbread, cornbread and 
cake, and flaky pies make the guest feel 
he is not so far from home after all. 

The administration building provides for 
dancing, cards, letter writing, and gift 
purchasing. The evening’s fun is found 
here with all the guests assembled. 

The party has been in camp only long 
enough to find cabins, unpack and have 
lunch when Otis Smith, swimming director 
of the Oak Park High School and long 
familiar with Colorado, has a short hike 
under way to acquaiit the travelers with 
the beauties of the park and begin to get 
ready for the longer hikes. B. M. Coleman, 
the tour conductor, joined in all the activi- 
ties of the group and added much to the 
enjoyment of everything with his quick wit 
and genial friendliness. 

Between these two men, every wish and 
comfort of the party was well taken care 
of and the week in camp was one long 
series of delights—hikes over narrow wind- 
ing mountain trails and rocks up to beauti- 
ful lakes tucked high in the mountains, 
horseback rides among swaying aspen and 


! up other rocky trails on sure-footed, swift 


animals who can take care of the traveler 
better than he can himself, and bus rides 
to amazingly beautiful spots and breath- 
taking heights. 

The next morning quite early we decided 
on a horseback ride. The trail led up the 


| mountain side, past Baldpate Inn and down 


to the Chalets and lovely St. Mary’s Lake. 
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It was then we saw our first Colorado 
Columbine, the state flower which grows 
wild. It is two or three times as large as 
those found anywhere else. We saw also 
the yellow pea and the Indian paintbrush, 
a lovely searlet flower. Higher in the moun- 
tains we found the Alpine forget-me-not, 
a little blue flower with an unusual fra- 
grance; a small dark red flower which 
looks like garnets, and other flowers we 
had never seen before. Here we saw deer. 
and marmots, and one of our party saw a 
mountain lion. 

After three hours of horseback riding 
we were glad to be quiet the rest of the 
day. The next day, our lunches in bags, 
buses took us up the highway to Bear Lake 
where we found the trail and on foot 
elimbed from Bear Lake to Dream Lake 
and on up to Emerald Lake. These moun- 
tain lakes are beautiful in their deep color- 
ing, sometimes blue, sometimes green, but 
seldom gray because the sky is so blue. 
Clouds gathering over the mountains are 
by contrast unusually white and are lovely 
in formation. 

We clambered over rocks, followed rush- 
ing, tumbling mountain streams and wond- 
ered how a lake could ever be above. Sud 
denly we noticed a wide crevasse in the 
peaks, then we rounded a corner, and there 
the lake was-—blue, surrounded with tall, 
dark-green pines and silvery green aspens. 

One of the most scenic trips is the bus 
ride to Fall River Pass, then to Milner 
Pass, which is at the Continental Divide, 
and on to Grand Lake, the only lake in 
Colorado large enough for yaehting. A 
yacht regatta is held there every summer. 
The Fall River road is one of the highest 
in the region. The bus started along the 
bottom of the canyon made by the Fail 
River and followed this rushing mountain 
stream up to its source. The road went 
constantly higher and higher, until finally 
we came to a sign, still a considerable dis- 
tance from the top, which read ‘‘Switch- 
back No. 16.’’ The bus continued to make 
hairpin turns, and eventually ran out onto 
the ridge road with snow on both sides. 
We clambered out, threw snowballs at each 
other, took pictures, visited with the young 
and attractive forest ranger and registered 
in the ranger’s book. More than 1,500 
people get up here every week, to say 
nothing of those who drive on to Grand 
Lake without stopping. Here we 
12,000 feet above sea level. 

Our bus driver had been instructed to 
drive on to Iceberg Lake, and as we 
started, the ranger climbed in with us, 
much to the delight of the younger girls in 
the party. We went two miles farther on 
over a new road which is being built along 
an old Indian horse trail made by the 
Utes, who used to summer in Estes Park 
and would come along here on a foraging 
party headed for the Arapahoe encamp- 
ment. Rock cairns every hundred feet or 
so still mark the trail. 

We were way above timber line here, so 
there was only rock and snow. A little 
lower down the mountain side we saw the 
trees growing along the ground, gnarle:! 
and twisted, for the mountain winds are so 
strong it is the only way they ean survive. 
Lower still, we found trees with branches 
on only one side and it was easy to see from 
Which direction the prevailing winds come. 

Our bus stopped on the ridge and we 


were 
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elambered over the rocks and through the 
snow down to Iceberg Lake, in which were 
floating large cakes of ice although it was 
the middle of July. The temperature here 
was 44 degrees above zero. 


The climax of a trip to Estes Park and 
Rocky Mountain National Park is to climb 
Longs Peak, the highest mountain in Colo- 
rado. This ean be done in a day, although 
it is recommended that the climber go by 
horse or bus halfway and stay over night 
at the shelter cabin then the next day, 
accompanied by a licensed guide, climb to 
the top. Old timers in the region have 
many tales to tell of Longs Peak climbs, 
however it is not an impossible climb for 
those who stay in the region long enough 
to become somewhat hardened for it. 


For one fascinating week we were 
out of doors all day long, breathing clear, 
elean mountain air, warmed in the sun 
and cooled in the shade, the softness in- 
duced by sedentarf city life pretty well 
worked off, muscles hardening to the state 
required by long hikes and horsebacks, skin 
tanned and a working knowledge of how to 
find one’s way about the country and what 
to do and see—then it was time to return 
to the city and with reluctant feet we 
clambered into big buses while backward 
turning eyes bade goodbye to the much- 
loved mountains and inward vows declared 
the intention of returning next year. 


Fuel Money Helps Pay Loans 


(Continued from page 479) 


already am convineed that economy 
of operation of a house should be 
given first consideration by a banker, 
when he is approached to assume the 
contract paper. It stands to reason 
that the more economical the house 
is to operate, the easier it will be for 
the purchaser to make his payments 
when due. 


Economy Of Operation A 
Key To Safer Loans 


Economy of house operation, to a 
very marked degree, depends upon 
its construction. If the house is 
cheaply constructed, the cost of heat- 
ing it is prohibitive and the constant 
need for repairs makes too heavy a 
load for the purchaser to carry. In 
my opinion, these two points are ex- 
tremely important. 

What, then, is the main thing that 
a banker should look for in consider- 
ing his assuming the contract? 

This question is best answered by 
Roger Babson, who recently stated 
that within the next five years any 
house which is not insulated will be 
a drug on the market. 

Insulation, therefore, must be a 
very important factor in the con- 
struction of houses. So long as we 
must deal in house financing, it im- 


(Continued on page 496) 








THEIR VACATION 
Planned for a year... 


Lost in a Minute 


Evenings spent poring over 
travel folders . . . months of 
saving for the vacation. The 
day .. . the thrill of depar- 
ture . . . then the crushing 
discovery. The money is lost. 

Don’t let your vacation 
end before it starts. There 
is no need to lose cash 
when insured money can be 
used just as easily. 


A. B. A. Cheques provide 
protection against loss, 
theft or even destruction of 
your money. If they are lost 
you get your money back. 

Your bank will convert 
your cash into A. B. A. 
Cheques—the insured money. 





ABA 
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CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1931 


Che 


Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Assets 
Cash on Hand andin Banks . 
United States Government, Mu- 


nicipal and Other Bonds and 





- $ 32,587,232.79 


Investments . . . . . . . 54,400,469.02 
Loans, Discounts and Advances . 211,414,924.65 
Banking Houses and Lots and 

Other Real Estate . . ... 7,886,189.54 
Interest and Earnings Accrued 

and Other Resources. . .. 2,442,816.43 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances Exe- 

cuted bythis Bank .... 5,150,396.01 

. Total . .. . $313,882,028.44 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock . . . . . . .$13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 13,163,859.47 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 1,172,406.51 
Dividend Payable July 1,1931 . 414,000.00 
Eepenits ....«« 6.6.0 « « « SETA ea! 
Other Liabilities . . .... 707,581.24 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed for Customers . . .  5,150,396.01 
Total . .. . $313,882,028.44 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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Fuel Money Helps Pay Loans 
(Continued from page 495) 
presses me that we should investigate 

this subject of insulating houses. 

A recent survey showed that the 
average house without special insula- 
tion loses much heat. Of this, ap. 
proximately 40% is lost through side 
walls, and 60% through attic, roof, 
and ceiling. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards states that a one-inch insulation 
on side walls and roof, and weather 
stripping applied to windows and 
doors, may prevent as high as 50% 
heat loss. 

An interesting experiment having 
a direct bearing upon that statement 
was recently conducted in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, by the Evansville Col- 
lege to determine the relative coal 
consumption, under practically iden- 
tical conditions, for a house finished 
with ordinary lath and plaster and 
for another similarly built, except 
that Masonite insulation was used as 
a plaster base. 


An Experiment With Insulation 


The two houses were built close by 
each other from the same set of plans. 
The one with standard lath and 
piaster construction was occupied by 
a family of three. The other, insul- 
ated on outside walls and eeiling, 
was unoccupied, having been com- 
pleted just prior to the test. The 
same fireman, a student of the col- 
lege, tended both furnaces, which 
were identically alike, and the fires 
were kept as uniform as could be 
judged. 

In spite of the fact that the plaster 
and paint were thoroughly dry and 
that heat was being introduced into 
the uninsulated house, due to the con- 
stant presence of people and the use 
of gas, electricity, and hot water in 
the occupied house, the unoccupied 
insulated house used 32% less coal 
and maintained a more uniform tem- 
perature throughout the test period. 
Thus the $60 spent for insulation in 
this small home saved approximately 
$20 in fuel for heating, according to 
industrial engineers. 

If it costs $100 a year to heat the 
average house without insulation and 
$80 a year with $60 worth of insula- 
tion, the $20 saved on fuel represents 
the profit that insulation earns the 
owner. It is a 3314% dividend on a 
$60 insulation investment. In three 
years, the insulation pays for itself. 
After that it goes on earning. 
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Original Cost Reduced By 


Insulation 


There are other profit-making 
arguments for insulation, such as re- 
duction in size of heating plant, de- 
ereased radiation, and so on. The 
less the purchaser has to pay for fuel, 
the more he has to take care of his 
monthly installments on this con- 
tract. Another strong point in its 
favor is that insulation has a tend- 
ency to reduce fire danger, as it 
eliminates the necessity of overheat- 
ing furnaces. The less danger there 
is of his house being destroyed by 
fire, the better protection ‘the banker 
has on his loan. 


Health and comfort of the pur- 
chaser’s family also have a very im- 
portant bearing on the case, and 
here, too, insulation figures promi- 
nently. The main object of insula- 
tion is to keep heat in and cold out, 
thereby affording a uniform tem- 
perature in the home during the 
winter. But it also has another 
function in that it reduces draughts 
to a minimum. With uniform tem- 
perature and no draughts, danger 
of illness is also reduced, and in like 
measure, doctor bills. All this tends 
to make it easier for the purchaser 
to pay for his home. 


Insulation impresses me as being 
a big factor in the solution of the 
house financing problem. There is 
no question in my mind but that it is 
a good investment for the prospec- 
tive home builder, and an excellent 
loan protection to the banker. 


Idle Funds 


We have talked a great deal about 
unemployment. We refer to the un- 
employment of labor. But just as 
much attention needs to be given to 
the unemployment of funds. There 
have been good reasons for banks to 
arrange an especially liquid condi- 
tion, but the danger from unemploy- 
ment of funds is just as important. 
Money in the vault or on deposit in 
another bank does not earn divi- 
dends. While dividends are not the 
chief aim in banking, it is only the 
profitable bank that is really safe. 

Local employment of funds is to 
be encouraged where real care is 
given to the loans both at the time 
they are made and afterwards. 
There are many opportunities for 
putting funds to work right in your 
own community. 


@ The best bank check paper 
requires safety, strength, dura- 





bility and permanence. - 


@ It is not enough to know 


are present when made; its safety 
features should remain through 
the life of the check; its strength 
should not weaken through later 


TH€E QUALITY 





exposure to the various industrial 
chemical atmospheric impurities 
and its durability and permanence 
should be really permanent. 

@ These characteristics are in- 
herent qualities of Gilbert Safety 
Bond. None have suffered in the 
process of making this high grade 
bond sheet a bank safety paper, 
safe against any attempted chem- 
ical or ink erasure alterations. 
@ Manufactured in a modern 
mill with 45 years’ experience in 
fine paper making by Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 
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Allard Smith Favors Higher 
Freight Rates 


Higher freight rates in line with the 
recent request by the railroads before the 
Interstate would 
stimulate general business and help in its 
recovery, Allard Smith, executive vice- 
president of The Union Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, declared in an address before the 
Akron Real Estate Board, Monday. 

‘* Practically all 
of the increase in 
railroad revenue, if 
this rate revision is 
granted, will be 
passed on into busi- 
ness in general in 
the form of equip- 
ment buying, and 
in greater employ- 
ment on the roads 
and in factories,’’ 
said the banker. 

**Outside of car- 
rying charges and 
taxes, the chief expenditures of the roads 
are for equipment and labor. They have 
no authority to reduce wage rates, but 
they can stop buying equipment, and they 
have stopped buying equipment to such an 
extent that the falling off in railroad de- 
mand has contributed in no small extent 
to the business depression. ’’ 

Mr. Smith predicted a revival of home 
building, because of the fact that costs of 
building have dropped to the lowest level 
of the last 14 years. 

‘*In the face of complaints of bad busi- 
ness,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘the fact is that 
all the time there has been a perceptible 
improvement in many businesses, and it is 
an improvement founded upon the new 
post-depression basis. By that I mean 
that old high-priced inventories have long 
been made, selling prices have been ad- 
justed—so that there is now a fairly stable 
foundation behind a slow increase in 
volume. 

‘*Along with the discouraging reports 
of decreased earnings for the preceding 
half or the preceding quarter you will find 
now and then a report of increased earn- 
ings and increased volume of business for 
the first quarter of this year and increased 
bookings for future business. 

‘*TIn Cleveland, although most people are 
complaining, it is rather interesting to note 
that pay rolls of some 65 companies in 
May, showed an aggregate increase of 
544% over April.’’ 


Commerce Commission 





ALLARD SMITH 


Lonsdale Suggests Help For 
Railroads 


‘If we review the history of the Trans- 
portation and The Federal Reserve Acts,’’ 
says John G. Lonsdale, president, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis, ‘‘ we find there a splendid example of 
teamwork on the part of bankers and busi- 
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ness men. Through their cooperation and 
unwavering support, this constructive legis- 
lation was accomplished with beneficial ef- 
fects to the nation at large. 

‘*But passage of the Transportation Act 
did not alleviate the burdens of the rail- 
roads for all time. Entirely new problems, 
developed by changing times and economic 
conditions, have now thrust themselves be- 
fore us for solution. The railroad.industry, 
one of the largest in our country and far- 
reaching in purchasing power and dis- 
tribution of wealth, is badly in need of 
constructive assistance. Competition from 


many quarters, inadequate rate adjust-_ 
ments and burdensome taxation have 
brought it to a distressed condition. Hav- 


ing in mind the interest of thousands of 
stockholders, insurance policy holders, and 
leading citizens, would it not appear that 
in the solution of these all-important prob- 
lems lies another opportunity for team- 
work on the part of business men and 
bankers? 

‘*While there is a broad field for the 
operation of both the National Chamber 
of Commerce and the American Bankers 
Association in their respective domains, I 
believe there are many problems of im- 
portance which might adequately be as- 
signed to a joint committee for investiga- 
tion and recommendation. ’’ 


John Mortimer Schiff, a partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, has been elected 
a director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of his father, the late Mortimer L. 
Schiff. 


Canal Bank Elects New 
Officers 


Oliver G. Lucas, president of the Canal 
Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La., has 
announced the election of three new vice 
presidents, and a new cashier. 

William W. Sut- 
cliffe, Jr., formerly 
cashier, was elected 
vice president. 

The vacancy 
created was filled 
by the election of 
Dale Graham as 
cashier. Mr. Gra- 
ham came to New 
Orleans from New 
York, where he 
was second vice 
president of the 
Chase National 
3ank. Prior to going to New York, he was 
assistant vice president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harry G. Thompson of Memphis was 
elected vice president. He has been con- 
nected with the cotton business for more 
than 20 years. H. Dabezies, formerly as- 
sistant vice president, was elected vice 
president. 





OLIVER G. LUCAS 


“No Excuse For Bank Failures” 
Says Craig B. Hazlewood 


‘* Barring war or acts of God, there is no 
real excuse for a bank to fail, for if the 
right principles are employed, the number 
of mistakes a banker makes can be re- 
duced to the point where very few if any 

banks become in- 
} solvent. The solu- 
| tion lies absolutely 
| and entirely in the 
care and judgment 
used in running our 
banks — in other 
words, in the man- 
agement.’’ 

So spoke Craig 
B. Hazlewood, vice 
president, of the 
First National 
Bank of Chicago in 
an address before 
the Michigan Bankers Association. 

It was under Mr. Hazlewood’s adminis- 
tration as president of the 














CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


American 


Bankers Association that the bank man- 
agement conferences were started some 
two years ago. 

Mr. Hazlewood outlines 12 principles 


which he offers as the basis for successful 
management. These 12 principles are: 

1. A properly proportioned program of 
local loans, secondary reserves, and invest- 
ments based on an analysis and classifica- 
tion of the deposits. 

2. No excess loans, capital loans, or loans 
based on untried and highly speculative 
enterprises, second mortgages, or accounts 
receivable. 

3. Financial statements on unsecured 
loans and proper collateral for secured 
loans. 

4, Annual liquidation. 

5. Analysis of losses to reduce this item 
to the minimum. 

6. Maintain adequate credit files so loan 
making may be based on facts. 

7. A loan committee to review all large 
loans. 

8. Limit the credit' lines single officers 
may grant. 

9. A systematic follow-up for all loans. 

10. Compensating balances. 

11. Diversification in the size of local 
loans to avoid placing the bank’s funds in 
a large number of small unprofitable loans, 
or in a small number of exceedingly large 
loans. 

12. Diversification of loans as to secur- 
ity and types of business. 


Securities To Be Sold By 
Larger Corporation 


The business of Chase Securities Corp. 
and Harris, Forbes and Co., relating to the 
purchase and distribution of securities, 
has been consolidated under the name of 
Chase Harris Forbes Corp. Chase Securi- 
ties Corp. will continue its present busi- 
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ness other than the operations to be con- | 
ducted by the Chase Harris Forbes Corp. 
Its officers will be distinctive from those 
of the Chase Harris Forbes Corp. 

The consolidated corporation will have 
its executive offices in the Chase National 
Bank Building. It will have a nationwide 
organization with offices in 52 principal 
cities of this country, two cities in Canada 
and in a number of important foreign capi- 
tals. It will have the benefit of the friendly 
relationship that has existed for many 
years between Harris, Forbes and Co. and 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Writing Off Depreciated Values 
Highly Important Now 


Commenting upon a notice‘sent to all 
state banks by 8S. L. Cantley, commissioner 
of finance of the State of Missouri, M. FE. 
Holderness, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis said: 

‘The suggestion that all banks volun- 
tarily write off such losses as have been 
experienced in their real estate, second 
mortgages, bonds, and so on, is a good sug- 
gestion and one that is prudent at all 
times. Any well-organized bank should fol- 
low this policy of conservatism, and assets 
should be carried on the books of the bank 
in accord therewith, ample provision for 
reserve or reduction of book value being 
made. Due to the present deflation and 
slump in the bond market extraordinary 
care should be taken to cover the situation. 
At the same time, bankers should not be- 
come hysterical and cause unrest in the 
minds of the public as this might bring 
about disastrous results. ’’ 

In part, Mr. Cantley’s notice reads as 
follows: 

‘From reports of examinations of the 
various banks, since the first of the year, 
it appears that certain specific conditions 
are cause for most of the worry on the 
part of the bankers of the state, and the 
department feels that, if some definite plan 
of working out these matters could be 
evolved and adopted by the banks gen- 
erally, it would be of great value in re- 
lieving the uncertainty of the present sit- 
vation. Although we have made examina- 
tions of only a minor percentage of the 
banks thus far, we feel that the conditions 
regarding these matters, as found, will 
apply to the banks in general. 

‘*The most objectionable features in the 
banks appear to be as follows: 

1. Other real estate 

2. Second mortgages subject to a heavy 
first mortgage 

3. Depreciation in bonds and bonds in 
default 

4. Public funds at high interest rates 

**Most of the banks have one or more of 
these conditions and the knowledge of how 
to eliminate it or them is most desired at 
this time. 

‘*Although the department does not pre- 
sume to be able to offer immediate remedies 
for the elimination of these conditions, it 
does feel that a definite plan of action that 
will eventually rid the banks of the load 
imposed by these matters must be adopted 
and followed and that such a plan should 
be put into operation at once. For this 
reason the department is offering the fol- 
lowing recommendations and insofar as the 


orty-Niners 
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N 1849, Conestoga wagons 
streamed across Western 
plains in the gold rush to 
California. Pioneer gas companies operating in that 
year of the forty-niners included Rochester Gas 
Light Company and Worcester Gas Light Company. 
Among other Associated gas companies and the 
years they were founded are those serving: 


Easton, Pa. . . . 1850 Elmira, New York 1852 
New Bedford, Mass. 1850 Cambridge, Mass. . 1852 
Ithaca, New York . 1852 Johnstown, Pa. . 1856 


Seasoned by time, the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, one of the first five utility groups in the 
country, has demonstrated the many advantages of 
group management of utility properties. A long, suc- 
cessful record is the best assurance of continued 
Associated progress. 


To invest, or for information, write 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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individual bank is able to meet them, will 
be considered by the department as require 
ments: 

‘*At least 10% of the carrying value of 
the other real estate should be charged off 
each year, so that the property would be 
reduced to a point where it could readily be 
sold by the end of the six-year period. A 
larger percentage of reduction should be 
made, if possible, so that the other real 
estate could be entirely eliminated by the 
end of the period it can legally be held, 
without having to depend on a sale of such 
property. 

‘*A similar chargeoff as suggested on 
other real estate should be adopted with 
regard to second mortgages. Where there 
is a heavy first mortgage on property there 
is a possibility that the worth of the prop- 
erty may be practically covered by the first 


and that the value of your second mortgage 
may depend almost entirely on the mora! 
responsibility of the owner and his ability 
to operate his land at a profit. For these 
reasons the actual value of second mort- 
gages is hard to determine and a gradual 
reduction would often relieve a bank of 
having to buy in land and carry it as other 
real estate to prevent charging off a large 
loss at a particular time. 

**Bonds in default are evidently of ques- 
tionable value, though they have some 
worth. Since that value cannot be deter- 
mined, they should be reduced at the rate 
of not less than 25% per year, or wholly 
charged off in a four-year period. This 
same rule should apply to the depreciation 
of bonds not listed or bonds having a rating 
that does not indicate an early return to a 
reasonable market value. No bonds should 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
of LOS ANGELES 


Statement of Condition 
at close of business, June 30, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts. 
Federai Reserve Bank Stock 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co.— 


Head Office Building 


. $72,081,531.77 
420,000.00 


383,825.00 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixteres, ond 


Safe Deposit Vaults (including Branches) 


Other Real Estate Owned 


1,698,603.80 
° 1,569,137.26 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances . 


Redemption Fund with U. S, Treasurer 


Other Resources . . 
CASH -AND EXCHANGE . 


U. S. Govr. Bonps and 


’ $22,784,109.57 


3,242,541.14 
37,500.00 
684,950.47 


‘TREASURY CERTIFICATES 10,526,305.68 


County, MuNICcIPAL 
and OTHER Bonps . 


; 5 | 


14,491,753.31 47,802,168.56 


$127,920,258.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . 


Surplus .. 
Undivided Profits | , 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1931 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Etc. 
Discount re 


Circulation 


. $ 5,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
1,878,577.73 

. 250,000.00 
179,450.93 
75,928.52 

. 750,000.00 


Letters of Credit and Liability : as ‘Acceptor 


or Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


Other Liabilities . . . 
DEPOSITS ....- 
: i) 2, <a ee 


3,531,428.43 
ae eee 3,760.95 
107,251,111.44 
$127,920,258.00 


Assets of the Citizens National Company, owned by the stockholders of the 


a 


Citizens National Trust & 


Savings Bank, 


not included in abowe statement 


The CITIZENS offers careful attention to all service 
required by correspondents. 
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be carried on the books at more than pur. 
chase price and all commissions on the pur- 
chase or sale of bonds should be charged 
immediately to ‘expense’. Likewise, any 
accrued interest on bonds bought should be 
charged to ‘interest paid’. In the future 
buying of bonds, the department recom. 
mends that banks buy those issues that 
offer safety rather than a high rate of in- 
terest and suggests that the ratings of 
Moody, Standard Statistics, or Poor be 
studied before making any such purchases, 

‘*Many banks, in the past, for the pur- 
pose of increasing their volume, have paid 
bigh rates of interest for city, county or 
State funds, but have found, to their sor- 
row, that they have only added a burden 
without gain to the bank. In adddition, 
they have pledged their best assets for the 
protection of these funds. After having 
seen sO many cases in which these public 
funds have caused extreme embarrassment 
to banks, the department advises that no 
such funds should be accepted, except at a 
very low rate of interest, and that in no 
ease should the assets of any bank be 
pledged to secure any particular account. 
The sum total of all classes of publie funds 
on deposit should never exceed 10% of the 
total deposit liability of any deposit-re- 
ceiving bank. 

‘*To carry out the program, as outlined, 
many banks should reduce or cease paying 
dividends and devise ways and means of 
increasing net earnings. To accomplish the 
latter, there should be a substantial num 
ber of consolidations and a general impos 
ing of service charges, based upon prolit 
and loss analyses. 

‘*The purpose of the department is to 
suggest only such policies and practices as 
will make for greater liquidity, stability 
and inereased net earnings for banks. Net 
earnings and soundness are synonymous 
terms and they are the results of good 
management. ’’ 


Franklin Trust Offers Trophy 
For Best Business Stimulator 


Those bank advertising men who attend 
the Boston convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. September 14-17, 
will have an opportunity to win a most at- 
tractive prize offered by the Franklin Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

It is a silver pitcher and tray which is 
to be awarded to the man or woman who 
cescribes the best advertising or business 
development idea at the convention. 

Not only will the winner of the prize 
benefit from this award, but everyone who 
attends the convention will benefit also, 
for the idea ean be carried home and used 
in any bank. The prize idea, of course, is 
not all that the advertising men and women 
will receive, because there will be many in 
the contest. 


Stuber Explains Real Estate 
Loan Policy 


The question, ‘‘ Why is it that money i3 
loaned by the banks in Cleveland on real 
estate without a commission, whereas in 
some cities the banks expect a commission 
to be paid?’’ was asked of Wm. G. Stuber, 
vice president, Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 
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Mr. Stuber’s explanation is interesting and 
helpful: 

‘*Tt is the custom of Cleveland banks to 
loan out only money placed on deposit in 
savings accounts on real estate mortgages, 
and it is furthermore the practice of the 
banks to retain these mortgages in their 
own files. 

‘*In other words, we do not sell our 
mortgages. One or two of the local banks 
sell certificates of participation in mort- 
gages, and for this purpose they usually 
organize a separate investment company 
and make real estate loans through such 
eompany. On these loans, they charge a 
bonus or commission, such bonuses or com- 
missions being about equal to the bonuses 
or commissions charged by the representa- 
tives or agents of the various life insur- 
anee companies which make a practice of 
loaning on real estate. Where the banks 
loan out their own funds and retain the 
mortgages in their own portfolios, no com- 
mission is charged. In fact, it is the prac- 
tice of our bank to deal only direct with 
the borrower, and not with a broker or 
other intermediary who might charge the 
borrower a commission for obtaining the 
loan. 

‘*It is the general practice for our bank 
to make loans only to its depositors, or to 
such applicants who agree to bring their 
other business to us, or who may be instru- 
mental in directing business to us. 

‘*We -are continuing our practice of 
making real estate loans, although today 
we are making such loans on a much more 
conservative basis. We are scrutinizing 
our applications much more thoroughly 
and are confining our loans to the newer 
constructions and the better localities. We 
make construction loans to home owners, 
but not for speculative building. 

‘‘Naturally, due to the slowing up of 
the real estate market and to the downward 
trend of building costs, our loans are on 
a lower basis than they have been.’’ 


Close Alliance Between 
Banking And Motor Industry 


Clifford B. Longley, senior partner of 
Longley & Middleton, attorneys-at-law, has 
been elected vice chairman of the board of 
directors of the Union Guardian Trust Co. 
of Detroit and will assume active participa- 
tion in the affairs 
of the trust com- 
pany immediately. 

Mr. Longley was 
for many years 
head of the legal 
department of the 
Ford Motor Com- 


pany, and when 
this department 
was (discontinued 


in 1929, be became 
the head of the 
firm of Longley & 
Middleton, which 
firm has since that time acted as counsel 
for the Ford Motor Company and the Ford 
interests. Mr. Longley is also a director of 
the Universal Credit Corporation which 
handles the retail financing on Ford ears. 

The Union Guardian Trust Co. is an 
important unit of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Ine. 





C. B. LONGLEY 





Minnesota Commissioner 
Attempts To Improve 
Bank Bond Buying 


In an effort to avoid frozen assets re- 
sulting from bond accounts, J. M. Peyton, 
Commissioner of Banks for the State of 
Minnesota. has issued instructions to all 
banks which may be briefed as follows: 


1. Bonds ean be carried on the bank’s 
books only at the purchase price or less. , 
There will be no deviation from this ruling 
and examiners will immediately force 
charge-offs in cases where the bonds are 
carried in excess of the purchase price. 

2. All acerued interest on bonds at the 
time of purchase shall be charged to the 
‘*interest-paid’’ account. It is obvious 
that this will adjust itself when the first 
coupon is paid. 








3. All bond commissions, whether arising 
from purchase or sale, should be charged 
to expense, in cases where actual broker’s 
commissions are involved. . 

4. There is no objection to any bank 
charging off the premium paid for bonds 
in excess of par, if it so desires. We sug- 
gest, however, that all prenmtfium bonds be 
amortized out of coupons collected, i. e., 
the total amount of premium paid should 
be divided by the number of coupons left 
to be collected to maturity and the result- 
ing amount charged against the bond as 
each coupon is collected, and the remainder 
only should be credited to interest re- 
ceived. 

5. It is urgently suggested by the De- 
partment that the actual depreciation in 
the bond aceount (the market value de- 
dueted from the amount at which you are 
carrying the bond on your books will give 








~Y ALE- 


PROTECTS 
this bank 


against 


DAYTIME ROBBERY 


The First Stamford National Bank and 


Trust Company, of Stamford, Connec- 


ticut, is equipped with Yale Banktrol, 


the modern time-lock method of pre- 


venting daytime bandit attacks. 


This modern bank has also equipped 
its safe deposit boxes with 2,000 Yale 
Concealed Indicator Locks, No.3705CC. 


The country’s finest safe 
deposit vaults are Yale equipped 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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you this amount) be handled in one of two 
ways: 

a. By offset with a reserve 
which will cover this total 
depreciation within a 
period. Each bank take its 
total amount of bond depreciation, 
divide it by six and set up the result 
ing figure on the first of July and the 
first of January each year for the fol- 
lowing three years, as 


to formulate a constructive policy to grad- 
ually eliminate the present unfortunate 
bond situation in the majority of the state 
banks. We are counting on the enthusiastic 
support of each individual bank in fol- 
lowing the rulings without hesitation. It is 
only with cooperation on the part of the 
banks and the department that anything 
can be accomplished along this line. 

‘*The examiners will be instructed to in- 
vestigate the bond account with a view to 
enforcing the rulings during the examina- 
tions. 


account 





amount of 
three-year 






should 












a depreciation 
This reserve to be used only 
for actual depreciation of bonds. 


reserve. 


b. The same amount of depreciation ye fee ee Se 
over the same period of time may be 
charged off in monthly installments. 
In place of dividing the three-year de- 
preciation by six, it should be divided 





‘*In addition to these rulings, may we 
suggest the following three simple rules 
for any banker to follow who believes he 
is not well informed on the purchase of 










by thirty-six and the resulting amount bonds? 
set up monthly in the reserve accounts. 1. Buy no bond that does not grade 
‘<The one object of this department is either ‘‘AAA’’ ‘‘AA’’ or ‘fA’?’— 

























Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 





ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1931 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 368,242,525.51 


































U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 313,444,776.29 
NP OP ere ee ee ee 68,357 ,564.44 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ........ 7,800,000.00 
UE EIU 5 co curca bees diac bacaavuces 48 236,634.10 
Loans and Bills Purchased................ 911,945,373.34 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages......... 2,194,317.39 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 2,854 ,471.21 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .......... 117,787 ,803.27 
Bank Buildings .. 14,668 ,077.29 
Accrued Interest and Aneniiue ‘Geeduabiie. 7,584,998.23 


LIABILITIES 













Capital.....................§ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund............... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. . 38,426,966.48 


$ 298,426,966.48 





Outstanding Foreign Bills ................ 291,808.00 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 8,594,041.22 
Agreements to Repurchase Scousiiies Sold 4,615,072.00 
IIR SOc aa ss 60.005 ¥s bens wen eeues 117,787 ,803.27 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
err her rrr rr ee 80,665,916.60 

ERB dcscueksucveveds $1,288,048,551.21 
Outstanding Checks...... 64,686,382.29 1,352,734,933.50 
$1,863,116,541.07 
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Moody’s ratings; ‘‘Al plus,’’ ‘‘Al’’ or 
‘*A’’—Standard Statistics ratings; or 
“*A**??, §*A*?? or ‘*A’’—Poor’s ratings. 

2. Buy only such bonds as have proved 
their market over a period of time, i. e., 
bonds that have been traded in actively for 
some time on a free market. 

3. Watch carefully the daily quotations 
on bonds with the idea of making imme- 
diate inquiry into the reason for the sud- 
den advance or decline of any bond that 
does not appear to be acting in sympathy 
with the general list. 

‘*These three simple rules are not set 
down with any idea that they are infalli 
ble, but simply as a general outline for a 
prudent approach to the purchase of bonds 
by an uninformed purchaser.’’ 

In commenting upon this, Mr. Peyton 
suys: ‘‘Between July 1 and January 1, 
our banks can handle their bonds as they 
please provided they are strengthening 
their account. On January 1, they will set 
up one-fifth of the depreciation shown in 
the bond list as it then exists to be charged 
to a reserve account. On the first of the 
following July, they will set up one-fourth 
of the remaining depreciation and so on, 
so that at the end of three years even the 
weakest bank in the state will have fully 
covered its bond depreciation. 

‘*In other words, banks must set up a 
reserve to take care of depreciation in the 
bond aecount.’’ 


New Coast Warehouse 
Facilities 
The firm of Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, owned and managed by Harry D. 


Crooks, have been selected to manage the 
new Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., now 


under construction at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
This additional operation constitutes 


the expansion of their warehousing activi- 
ties into a third principal city in the coun- 
try, owning and operating at present large 
warehousing plants in Chicago and Kansas 


City. The total capacity of the combined 
operations will exceed 1,300,000 square 
feet of space. Alfred J. Crooks, formerly 


Manager at Chicago, will be placed in 
charge of the Los Angeles Warehouse, wit!) 
Gordon Ross, formerly Eastern Manager, 
as Associate Manager, 

National distributors realize more and 
more that the details, responsibility and 
investment of a privately owned branch 
warehouse interferes with the selling and 
promotional work. Besides such operation 
is too cestly. The Overland Warehouse is 
prepared to take over every detail and 
perform exactly the same duties that a 
firm’s branch would do, and most impor- 
tant, at a pronounced saving. 

A firm in Boston or New York can wire 
or phone instructions to the warehouse and 
have a rush delivery of any size, a collee- 
tion, an adjustment, or almost any type 
of service attended to the same as if a 
representative of such a firm was on the 
ground. 

The Overland Warehouse will also be in 
a position to issue negotiable warehouse 
receipts, in some cases make advances 
direct, prepay freight charges, file claims, 
assist in proper insurance protection, and 
so on. 
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General Abel Davis Elected 
Chairman Of The Board 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 


Following the decease of A. R. Marriott, 
former president of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Co., the board of directors at the 
meeting July 8, made the following changes 
in the executive organization— 

Harrison B. 
Riley becomes 
chairman of the 
executive commit- 
tee, a newly created 
office, General Abel 
Davis becomes 
chairman of the 
board of directors, 
succeeding Harri- 
son B. Riley, Jus- 
tin M. Dall be- 
comes vice chair- 
man of the board, 
a newly created of- 
fice, and retains also the office of senior 
vice president of the company, Holman D. 
Pettibone heretofore vice president and 
trust officer, becomes president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Marriott. Donald Riley a vice 
president, assumes also the position of 
Trust Officer. 

Harrison B. Riley is completing his 50th 
year in the service of the company. He 
retains active duties but of such a charac- 
ter that they may be performed without 
constant attendance at the office. 

General Davis became associated with 
the company 19 years ago as vice president 
and director. Prior thereto he was presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Title & Trust Co. 

Mr. Dall has been associated with the 
company for 46 years and during the major 
portion of this time has been in charge of 
the title guaranty department. 

Mr. Pettibone has just completed 20 
years of service with the company and has 
been trust officer during the last 5 years. 





GEN. ABEL DAVIS 


A Suggestion For Liquidating 
Foreclosed Property 


A report presented by Louis Boysen, 
vice president of the First Union Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago, as chairman of a 
committee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, recommends a pro- 
eedure for handling foreclosed property. 


The suggestion is as follows. 


‘*Where state laws permit, corporations 
may be organized by substantial interests 
to acquire distress income property. These 
corporations should have adequate, paid-in 
capital and holders of defaulted bonds on 
the property should have a choice of sell 
ing their bonds to the corporation at a 
fair price or of exchanging bonds for 5% 
preferred stock, each share of which would 
carry with it one share of common stock. 


‘*The corporation might also acquire the 
equity and junior claims, either by fore- 
closure or purchase, and we believe it is ad- 
visable for the principal banking interests 
in all the cities where the foreclosure 
problem is a serious one to organize and 
get the defaulted real estate bonds out of 
the way as quickly as possible.’’ 


*“Federal Reserve Act Needs 
Attention” Says Nathan 
Adams Of Texas 


In a letter from Nathan Adams, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Dallas, 
Texas, he says: 

‘*T think serious consideration should be 
given to Section 13 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, which in my opinion, has done more 
than any other one thing to disturb bank-, 
ing in that it places one half of the bank- 
ing business in this country in the hands of 
a governmental agency which assumes no 
responsibility for the other half. 

‘*The daily banking business of this 
country should be placed back into the 
hands of bankers and the Federal Reserve 
Bank should become a bank of discount 
and issue and open market transactions 
with no throttle upon the individual efforts 
of bankers throughout the United States, 
and I think the subject worthy of the most 
serious consideration. 


1930 exceeded 





‘*T want to call your attention to an 
urticle written by Will Clayton in which 
he says that ‘ Business left free will purge 
itself of its own ills. Bound and fettered 
by man’s attempt to send it through un- 
natural channels it becomes an invalid. ’ 
That is the alpha and omega of Section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act.”’ 


“Woolen And Shoe Industries 
Show Sharp Upturn” 
Says Boston Bank 


An announcement made by the First 
National Bank of Boston is to the effect 
that there has been a sharp upturn in the 
business of the woolen and shoe industries. 
For the first five months of 1931, output 
of footwear in New England was about 
4% over the corresponding month in 1930 
as against the decline of 2% for ‘the indus- 
try as a whole during this period. In other 
words, the New England part of the indus- 


(CTrellamia 
A. Foe. 
delet -aale)lelst ns 


1927-1930 





1927 + 1928 - 1929 put together 


During 1930 the number of 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company stockholders in- 
creased 97,893 — a greater gain 
than for the three preceding 
years put together. In the first 
six months of 1931 approxi- 
mately 34,000 have been added. 
The total is now more than 
600,000 . 

No individual owns as much 
as one per cent of the outstanding 
shares. The average holding is 


31 shares, and ownership is 
widespread in every state of the 
Union. 

The company is owned by 
the pubiic. Its policy is “to ren- 
der the best possible service at 
the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety.’’ This policy has 
become a security behind the in- 
vestment. Dividends have been 
paid regularly for half a century. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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try gained where the industry as a whole 
showed a slight loss. 

The wool industry has also rendered a 

good account. Consumption of raw wool 

Om p é e by the New England mills during May 

registered a sharp increase over April, 

while aggregate consumption for the five 
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A number of woolen mills in this section 
eyege , . : : 

have been operating day and night with 

acl l Les orders on the books two months ahead. 

New England industrial activity as a whole 

is only about 15% below normal as against 

F YOU are interested in a conservative bank 25% below normal for the country as a 


to act as your correspondent —one equipped — 

with every modern facility to promptly ae 
meet your needs—and one that will take a Larger Board For First 
personal interest in the business transacted National Of Chicago 


for you, appoint The Northern Trust Company 
your Chicago correspondent. 


M. A. Traylor, president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago has announced 
that Albert D. Lasker, John Hertz, John 
Inquiries regarding our N. Dole and Charles A. MeCulloch, diree- 

iio 2 . tors of the Foreman-State National Bank 
facilities are invited. a oe 

and Foreman-State Trust and Savings 

Pank, have been invited to become members 


5 of the board of the First National Bank 
and have signified their willingness to ac- 


cept. Mr. Traylor stated that it would be 


necessary to have a stockholders meeting 
; R | S l OMPAN \ in order to increase the number of members 
of the board; that those elections would 


Northwest Corner LaSalle and Monroe Sts. a place as soon as such meeting can be 
eld. 


CHICAGO Harry A. Wheeler, vice-chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank and 
First Union Trust and Savings Bank, has 
announced that, having reached the retire- 
ment age under the First National pension 
plan, he has decided to retire as an officer. 
He will, however, remain a director and will 
remain on the executive committee. 


tient a tae a 


More than Forty Years in the Service of Chicago 





RTT 


Elections Reported During 
July 


Hugh B. Rose, trust officer and assistant 
secretary of the Lafayette-South Side Bank 
& Trust Co., has been elected president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
St. Louis. 


We have prepared a series of short booklets 





entitled The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 


Co. announces the election of Randolph 
Carter Harrison of Richmond, Va., and 
Livingston Parsons of New York City as 
vice presidents. Mr. Harrison will be with 
the investment department at the main of- 
fice, 70 Broadway, and Mr. Parsons at the 
Plaza office. Upon the completion of the 
72nd Street office, Mr. Parsons will be 
placed in charge. 











“As One Banker to Another” 










discussing informally several present- 
day problems which should be of 
interest to every Commercial Banker. 
























Sidney L. Castle, formerly vice presi- 
dent in the investment banking house of 
ane, Roleson & Co., has become Chicago 
manager for the National City Co. of 
New York. 






Copies will be mailed upon request 
















American Trustee Share Corporation 


59 Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 


James Bruce, president of the Baltimore 
Trust Co., and John L. Kemmerer, chair- 
man of the board of Whitney & Kem- 
merer, Ine., have been elected directors of 
the American Express Bank and Trust 
a 2 





Chicago 
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Brockman Says Frankness 
Is Essential 


‘‘In our own organization, frankness 
has been the guiding influence in our rela- 
tions with the public,’’ says W. E. Brock- 
man, Assistant Secretary, Northwest Ban- 
corporation in a special communication to 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. ‘‘It is, perhaps, 
responsible for the small amount of opposi- 
tion we have had in adding banks to our 
group and in extending the activities of 
the Northwest Bancorporation over a wide 
territory. 

‘*There have 
been marked 
changes in the de- 
velopment of busi- 
ness organizations 
during the past 
half dozen years. 
America is no 
longer a country of 
small business en- 
terprises. Consoli- 
dations have taken 
place on an exten- 
sive scale in every 
line of business en- 
deavor. Railroads, publie service corpora- 
tions, manufacturing and marketing organ- 
izations have been built into larger units 
to serve broader territories. 





W. E. BROCKMAN 


‘*Business has led the pace with bank 


ing following close in the _ procession. 
When business is conducted on a large 
seale, banking facilities must be made 


available to provide the necessary 
modations. 

‘*In the hurry to build bigger and better 
organizations, it has been the tendency of 


accom- 


many to ignore the masses who look on in 
wonder and later begin to ask questions. 
In the development of an organization to 
render publie service, the publie attitude 
must be one of the first considerations. 

‘*In setting up large banking organiza- 
tions, managing officials have found an 
appreciative and sympathetic publie where 
there exists a clear understanding of the 
advantages to be gained. 


‘*Publie utility organizations long ago 


discovered the need for a policy designed to” 


build up friendship and good will among 
all classes of people. Large banking insti- 
tutions that do not follow this policy may 
find, some day, that the publie is turning 
iu another direction. Publie service organ- 
izations must maintain cordial relations 
with the people served if the greatest 
growth and development are to be realized. 

‘Let frankness be the guiding star; let 
service be the watthword! ’’ 


McClure Joins 
Carroll Dean Murphy 


W. Frank McClure, for nine years head 
ot the Chicago office of Albert Frank & Co. 
has resigned to become a vice president 
and a principal of Carroll Dean Murphy, 
Ine., general advertising agency, Chicago 
and New York. 

Mr. McClure was for five years head of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and for nine years 
chairman of the National Advertising 
Commission. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information of the 
World’s Fair. 








CED WORKMANSHIP 
HONEST MATERIAL J 
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Why do you continually cash 
checks for people without inviting 
them to open accounts? 











RESOURCES 


Cash in Federal Reserve Bank and 
on hand 


$23,375,291.10 


Statement of Condition 


as of June 30, 1931 


Capital . . 
Surplus . . ; 
Undivided Profits . 


LIABILITIES 
$36,775,300.00 
29,500,000.00 


Due from Banks and Bankers .  50,204,054.31  $73,579,345.41 Total Capital, Surplus: ont the 
U.S. Government Securities 35,748,551.01 divided Profits . $69,488,857.75 
Other Bonds and Securities 28,949,971.39 gy orl ; 4,730,643.49 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Ac- Accrued Interest, Discount and 
ceptances an or 163,914,025.10 Other Unearned Income ‘ 632,944.94 
Customers’ Liability under Accep- Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . 387,496.75 
tances Outstanding 28,051,606.83 Total Reserves. 5,751,085.18 
‘ Dividend No. 180 Payable July), 1931 735,506.00 
Banking Houses, Vaults, etc., equity 6,397,478.85 Deposits y 218,596,228.92 
5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Acceptances Outstanding, includ- 
Treasury 225,000.00 ing Liability as Endorser on Ac- 
ceptances and Foreign Bills 39,240,389.50 
Accrued Interest Receivable _ Circulation . . *4,435,020.00 
Other Assets 1,434,334.61 Other Liabilities . 53,225.85 
$338,300,313.20 $338,300,313.20 
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Does Farm Machinery 
Cost More? 


In his annual address before the con- 
vention of the Illinois Bankers Association, 
W. R. McGaughey, president of the As- 
sociation, asked this question: 

‘*Can anybody tell me how the farmer 
ean pay the same price for farm imple- 
ments today that he paid in 1919? And 
yet this is one of his problems.’’ 


When this question was put to Alexan- 
der Legge, president of the International 
Harvester Co. he gave some enlightening 
information. Among which is the follow- 
ing: 

In 1913 our 10/20 traetor sold for 
$1,420 f. o. b. Chicago. Today the price 
is $810, a reduction of 43% or $610. I be- 
lieve this reduction will compare favor- 


ably with the price record of any auto- 
mobile. 

The general line of farm implements 
had always been sold to dealers upon a 
basis of rock-bottom costs plus a reason 
able return on the money invested in the 
business. Consequently, when the war 
brought about greatly increased labor and 
material costs and higher taxes of all 
kinds, the manufacturer was compelled to 
yield to the pressure of economic forces 
and raise prices. 

Our company has no reason to avoid a 
eomparison of the price history of these 
older lines with the prices of other stand 
ardized articles whose manufacturers were 
confronted with similar problems. The fol- 
lowing table compares price increases to 
dealers of our farm implements, and of 
various other manufactured products used 
by farmers. The figures, other than our 
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own, have been compiled and furnished by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties. 
Per cent of 
price increases 
March, 1931, 
over 1913, 
IHC 8-ft. grain binder........ 51 
16 other IHC implements 


(excluding tractors) ........ 42 
Boots and BAGS 2... cccceccc 74 
COPDORCETE” COON 8a isivio's vais vcs 110 
CONS: CMENOR): waicsicavcaes 63 
GE ats ecuchedcakhes caer. 42 
EE TE COE CET COT re 106 
ETTORE ST eee SS 
Lumber (building) ........... 37 
Sewing machines ............. 101 
a eT EEC TEC CCE ET 59 
a, LE CEE CRETE OTC Te 74 
Woven wire fence ............. 50 


This comparative table indicates that we 
have not lagged behind other industries in 
holding down our prices against the pres- 
sure of the difficulties which I have men 
tioned. 

During the last year and a half, antici 
pating lower material prices, we made re- 
ductions that meant a saving to our ulti- 
mate consumers of about five million dol- 
lars a year and these reductions took us to 
the limit of business prudence. 

Perhaps the most frequent complaint 
against implement prices is that they are 
too high in comparison with the prices of 
farm products and with the farmer’s 
pocketbook. This is in many cases too true, 
but I believe the fundamental trouble is 
with the prices of farm products. Out of 
the total yearly cash farm income for the 
United States about 5% is spent for the 
purchase and upkeep of all farm operating 
equipment, which includes many articles 
besides implements. Measured by results 
in saving labor and time and in reducing 
production costs, nothing else the farmer 
buys costs him so little or yields him such 
a good return as his farm implements. 

Thirty years ago the largest item of 
farm production cost was labor. Today the 
farmer’s largest outlay is for interest ani 
taxes—items that will not deflate—and the 
lower the general price levels go, the more 
difficult it is going to be for the farmer to 
meet these fixed charges as well as the 
principal of any prior obligations. 


All Land Banks Are Liable 
For All Land Bank Bonds 


Some discussion having arisen as to the 
exact terms of the liability of the Federal 
land banks on the bonds of each other, the 
managers of the investment group, Alex 
Brown & Sons, The National City Co., 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Guaranty Co. of N. Y., and Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman & Co. recently released a 
legal opinion from Messrs. Hughes Schur- 
man & Dwight of New York. In releasing 
the opinion, the bankers stated the ques 
tion was largely an academic one, but they 
thought it would be of interest to investors 
in Federal land bank bonds. 

The opinion points out that Congress 
provided in the act that each farm loan 
bond issued by any federal land bank 
‘*shall contain in the face thereof a cer- 
tificate signed by the Farm Loan Commis- 
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sioner to the effect that all federal land 
banks are liable for the payment of each 
bond. After citing the various provisions 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, 
the opinion reads in part as follows: ‘‘The 
above quoted language preceding the wor: 
‘*provided’’ defines the liability of the 
banks to the bondholders. It imposes upon 
each Federal land bank, in addition to the 
primary liability upon its own bonds, an 
absolute liability with respect to the bonds 
of every other Federal land bank.’’ 





Banks Reported Closed 


Figures indicate dates banks were closed 


* Closed for examination and adjustment 


Alabama 
Montgomery—Citizens 
Co.—6-11 
Prattville—First 
pended 6-2 


Bank & Trust 


National Bank—Sus- 


Arizona 
Tuecson—Arizona Southwest Bank—6-22 


California 
Hollywood—Bank of West Hollywood— 
6-12 
Lynwood—National Bank of Lynwood— 
5-28 
Connecticut 
New Haven—Sons of Italy Industrial 
Bank—Voluntary Liquidation effec 


tive 7-15. Part of assets transferred 
to Community Bank & Trust Co. 


Florida 
Miami—City Trust Co.—5-8 
Miami—Guardian Trust Co.—5-9 
New Port Richey—First State Bank— 
Suspended 6-13 


Georgia 


Savannah—Peoples Savings & Loan Co. 


—Voluntary Liquidation 
Idaho 
Kamiah—Clearwater Valley State Bank 
—6-19 
Illinois 


*Berwyn—Berwyn State Bank—6-27 

*Berwyn—Twelfth Street State Bank—- 
6-29 

Chicago—Craigin State Bank—6-10 

Chicago-—Diversey Trust & Savings 
Bank—6-13 

Chicago—Garfield State Bank—6-11 

Chicago—Immel State Bank—7-2 

Chicago—Italian Trust & Savings Bank 
—6-10 

Chieago—Lincoln State Bank—6-10 

Chicago—Northwestern Trust & Savings 
Bank—6-10 


Chicago—Roseland State Savings Bank 
—7-3 

Chicago—Second North Western State 
Bank—6-9 

Chicago—State Bank of Beverly Hills— 
6-11 


Chicago—West Town State Bank—6-11 

*Cicero—Mid-West State Bank—6-18 
(Chieago P. O.) 

*Des Plaines—Des Plaines State Bank 
—6-13 

Downers Grove—First National Bank— 
6-17 

*Elmwood Park—Elmwood Park State 

Bank—6-9. (Chicago P. O.) 


Bank—6-12 
State 


Kivanston—lIllinois State 
*Galva—Farmers 
Bank—6-6 
*Glencoe—Glencoe State Bank—6-22 
Lyons—Lyons State Bank—6-27 
Morrisonville—First National 
6-25 
Rockford—Manufacturers 
Bank & Trust Co.—6-15 
Rockford—Peoples Bank & Trust Co.— 
6-15 
Rockford—Security National Bank—6-15 


Co-operative 


Bank— 


National 


Roselle—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank of Bloomingdale—6-6 

“Spring Grove—Spring Grove State 
Bank 





Gary—First State Bank—6-20 

Gary—Gary Trust & Savings Bank—6-27 
(Hopes to reopen 1-1-32) 

Indianapolis—Inland Bank & Trust Co. 
In process of liquidation 

Otterbein—State Bank of Otterbein— 
6-8 

South Bend—American Trust Co.—6-15 

*South Bend—Union Trust Co. 


Iowa 
Bagley—First National Bank—6-16 
Denmark—-Denmark Savings Bank—6-26 
Elliot—First National Bank—7-1 
Russell—Citizens State Bank—6-2 
Yale—Yale Savings Bank—6-5 


Watseka—First National Bank—6-22 Kansas 
“Waukegan—-Waukegan National Bank Little River—Little River State Bank— 
—6-19 6-11 
Waukegan—Waukegan State Bank— Meriden—Peoples State Bank—6-12 
—_ : Kentucky } 
Indiana Louisville—Title Guarantee Trust Co.— 


Ferdinand—Beckman State Bank—5-20 6-22 





CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


1812—119 Years of Commercial Banking—1931 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


Member 149 Broadway 


Depositary of 
Federal Reserve System New York City 


United States Government 


STATEMENT OF CONDIT 


(Continued on page 508) 
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At the close of business June 30, 1931 


Resources 
Cash on Hand and due from Federal 








Reserve and other Banks. . . . .$ 48,778,623.79 
United States Government Bonds . . 20,833,784.93 
Other Bonds . .. . i - + 20,520,339.02 
Federal Reserve Bank _ other Stocks 2,605,983 .45 
Demand Loans Secured by Collateral . 79,895,860.12 
Time Loans Secured by Collateral . . 31,936,418.27 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . . . 57,684,743.50 
Customers’ Liability Account of Aecep- 

a a ee eS 
Acceptances of other Banks Purchased 

Gee 84 we @ SPECS .- % 9,766,131.27 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . 543,113.20 

$295,894,084.01 
Liabilities 
Capital. . . . . . $16,200,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 

a are 16,446,613.74 32,646,613.74 
Reserve for Dividend . . ..... 810,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Con- 

timgemeies: . . ..-.-.e « s JSG 
Unearned Discount ....... 515,001.57 
Gee aw a 6 Aces 2 3M 6,199,997 .50 
Acceptances executed for Customers . 23,615,464.00 
Acceptances of other Banks sold with 

ourendorsement ....... 9,766,131.27 
ee ae ee None 
Demesite . . ss « © we ew ow os te eS 

$295,894,084.01 
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NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 560,000,000 


= £1.) 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE,LONDON,E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1350 OFFICES 


The Bank Offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 


for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





BANKS 


Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 507) 


Louisiana 


*Vivian—Vivian State Bank—6-2 


Michigan 


Belding—Belding Savings Bank—6-22 
Blissfield—First National Bank—6-25 
Birmingham—First State Savings Bank 
—6-15 
Detroit—Guaranty Trust Co.—7-1 
Detroit—Metropolitan Trust Co.—6-18 
Farmington—Farmington State Savings 
Bank—6-26 
Fulton—-Bank of Fulton—5-21 
Grayling—Bank of Grayling—6-24 
Hartford—First State Bank—6-30 
Hazel Park—Hazel Park State Bank— 
6-17—(Br. P. O. Detroit) 
Leonidas—Bank of Leonidas 
Milford—Farmers State Savings Bank 
—6-30 
Pontiac—Pontiae Commercial & Sav. 
Bank—6-15 
Royal Oak—First National Bank—6-27 
Royal Oak—State Savings Bank—6-11 
St. Clair Shores—First National Bank 
—6-16 
Wayne—Wayne Savings Bank—6-18 





Minnesota 
Atwater—Farmers State Bank—6-12 
Bird Island—Renville County State 


Bank—6-11 
Boyd—First State Bank—6-13 
Clara City—Clara City State Bank—6-11 
Fairfax—Citizens State Bank—7-10 
Glencoe—Peoples State Bank—6-26 
Kenyon—Farmers State Bank—7-2 


SURPLUS «& 


Mountain Lake—First National Bank— 
6-4 

Prinsburg—Prinsburg State Bank—6-15 

St. Paul—First Veterans State Bank— 
6-23 

Vesta—State Bank of Vesta—6-9 

Waltham—Waltham State Bank—6-11 

Winsted—Farmers State Bank—7-3 


Mississippi 
Hattiesburg—Commercial National Bank 
—6-1 


Missouri 

Chillicothe—First National Bank—6-23 

Conception Junction—Farmers State 
Bank—-6-22 

Everton—Bank of Everton—7-13 

Lilbourn—Bank of Lilbourn—6-17 

Maryville—Gilliam-Jackson Loan & 
Trust Co.—7-3 

Mooresville— Mooresville 
—6-30—Liquidated by 
tional Bank, Chillicothe 

Savannah—Andrew County Bank—6-20 

Weaubleau—Bank of Weaubleau—6-17 


Bank 
Citizens Na- 


Savings 


Montana 
Westby—Farmers State Bank—6-18 


Nebraska 
Bee—State Bank of Bee—5-22 
Bloomfield—Nebraska State Bank—6-6 
Long Pine—Nebraska State Bank—5-22 
Mason City—Farmers State Bank—6-5 
St. Edward—First State Bank—6-5 
Verdigre—Verdigre State Bank—6-1 


New Jersey 
Camden—Broadway Merchants Trust 
Co. In Liquidation. Camden Safe De- 


ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


18 Banks Organized; 8 Banks Reopened 




















State & Town NaMeE OF BaNkK CAPITAL Paorrrs PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arkansas 
Holly Grove First National Bank (Reopened) $25,000 Rue Abramson P. M. Dearing 
Texarkana Miller County Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 75,000 $60,920 C. M. Conway A. R. Fleniken 
Georgi 
ome Coffee County Bank 50,000 10,000 C. L. Lott H. L. Shannon 
Vienna Citizens Bank 25,000 ; W. B. Lewis J. N. Hargrove 
Illinois 
Rock City Rock City Bank 50,000 7,500 J. H. Graham J. F. Mougin 
diana 
Arcadia Citizens State Bank (Branch of Noblesville) pia eee Widre wivaeih rE Ter rrr : 
Kingman Fountain Parke State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 A. H. Lindley Jolin La Tourrette 
Pierceton Indiana State Bank & Trust Co. (Br. of Warsaw) en Ese jeahuaan whheh hae bodes Saee eee ; 
owa 
Arnolds Park State Bank of Terril (Branch office of Terril) : ike tee oy Serra Setar ace sg 
Danbury Farmers Savings Bank 25,000 C. F. Seibold Weir Murphy 
Grandview Columbus Junction State Bank (Grandview office ne a ETE ee Warren H. Martin, Mer. 
of Columbus Junction) 
Gurthrie Center Jefferson State Bank (Branch office of Jefferson) Py PRM MP ree teh ewatal sr wae Harry L. Cowden, in charge 
Milford Dickinson County Savings Bank 25,000 O. Chalstrom P. Groszkruger 
Kentucky 
Caneyville Bank of Caneyville (Reopened 30,000 11,490 R. B. Porter O. W. Likins 
Clay Peoples Bank 15,000 1,500 G. L. Withers J. B. Blackwell 
Minnesota 
Madison Klein National Bank 50,000 C. H. Klein O. W. Schulz 
Mississippi 
Sherman Bank of Sherman (Reopened) 15,000 5,500 8. C. MeNiel W. T. Brown 
New York 
New York Fiduciary Trust Co. 1,000,000 Lana ane D. W. MacCormack D. H. MeAlpin Pyle, Secy. 
Surplus 
New York Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. 900,000 600,000 H. M. Stillman 
Surplus 
North Carolina 
Raleigh Mechanics Savings Bank (Reopened) 15,000 73,940 Walters Durham O. D. Stallings 
North Dakota 
Havana Havana State Bank (Reopened) 15,000 6,460 G. A. Klefsted C. E. Castle 
Tennessee 
Granville Security Bank & Trust Co. (Br. of Gainesboro) : W. C. Williamson, Mgr 
Kingsport Kingsport Industrial Bank 50,000 H. T. Obenshein Mrs. Berry Rock 
n 
Buckley Citizens State Bank 25,000 10,000 Arthur R. Howland J. G. Raley 
Surplus 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee American State Bank 250,000 ... Harry Brandecker Leo Levy 
Roberts State Bank of Roberts 10,000 .. A. M. Ford H. T. Jensen 
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(Reopened) 
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~ rep ert eens me e+ 


<A CEO ORI 


nk— posit & Trust Co. trustee in liquidation. 
Hoboken—Steneck Trust Co.—6-26 
-6-13 South River—South River Trust Co.— 
6-12 
ink— 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 
3 National Banks; 3 State Banks 


New Mexico 











a Strate & Town Name or Bank CaPImTaL = “ CORRESPONDENT 
6-11 Dawson—Bank of Dawson—Voluntary __ aces — J 
. iquidati 7-6 Arkansas 
3 ere tS Little Rock *First National Bank $200,000 .... . H.T. Terry, 166 W. 2nd Street, 
: Little Rock 
New York Florida 
Genoa—First National Bank—7-1 Miami bey ey ees Sat 400,000 J. G. Bright, Jacksonville. 
Bank Mechaniesville—First National Bank— Indiana Sy 
6-20 Ferdinand *The pes CIN iv cctccesccnta}accuasukenddbucenekasuncudbases 
7 Bank (Br. of Jasper) 
F Vallonia *Brownstown Loan & Trust Hiatal chhadeek decncibanand 
6.2 North Carolina Le Co. (Br. of Brownstown) 
—6-23 ae . . 7 uisiana 
State Belhaven—Farme sd Bank—5-19 Rayne re eee: > CRIN bia nice scenes | ccacatapaceu bacadtdsanseeuaned 
—— Burnsville—Citizens Bank of Yancey— ; of Crowley) 
6-19 Minnesota 
D- 4s Dawson Northwestern National Bank 25,000 .. C. M. Johnson 
Cary— Bank of Cary—6-1 of Dawson al 
Clinton—Bank of Clinton—f-22 ; 
an & Clinton—Bank of Sampson—6-22 
— Sneek of Senmetle— OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 
‘ 6-20 
} Na- Winston-Salem—Peoples National Bank 
—6§-25 


aa f North Dakota G M A C obligations 


Alamo—First State Bank—6-16 
Ambrose—Citizens State Bank—6-17 


— enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
18 Antler—Union Bank of Antler—6-26 ie bia ide di ‘Ged i ; d ne 
Anpem—Agpens Giete Beek—61) credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. ng 
' Bottineau—Bottineau National Bank regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
“se 6-22 have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
= 99 Columbus—Farmers State Bank—6-1° thousands of banks the country over. 
ae 5 Fortuna—First International Bank 
5 f 6-17 available in convenient maturities and 
6-1 t Noonan—Security State Bank—6-15 denominations at current discount rates 
E Southam—Southam State Bank—7-S 
i Willow City—Merchants National Bank 
. —6-26 
rt J 88 GENERAL Motors 
fe Pe FE Ohio 
Ashley—Bank of Ashley—6-24 A ( i 
Bluffton—Commercial Bank & Savings CCEPT ANCE ORPORATION 
| Co.— 6-23 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
¢ Byesville—Byesville State Bank—6-9 Executive Office - BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 
’ Jenera—Farmers Bank Co.—6-29 
La Fayette—La Fayette Banking Co.- 
6-24 
5 APITA AN DIVIDED IT ° R $80,000,000 
i Louisville—First State Bank—6-1 Se eames tliaies secs ee “> 
Millersburg—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank Co.—6-13 
Rawson—Commercial Savings Bank— 
6-24 
Toledo—Security-Home Trust Co.—6-17 
' Oklahoma 
: Bennington—First National Bank-- 
Voluntary Liquidation 5-27 
: Fairfax—Osage Bank—5-22 as 598 
j = 
Oregon 
Springfield—Commercial State Bank—- : . 
a = A Complete Banking Service 
charge Pennsyivania The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
Delmont—Peoples National Bank—6-: for the transaction of banking business of every 
for liquidation description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Gallitzen—Citizens Bank—6-20 “Aquitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania™ 
Jenkintown—Citizens National Bank and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
6-2 branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
», Secy. Philadelphia—Mortgage Security Trust ‘ . 
aiies rae 0 ee The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
Snow Shoe—Snow Shoe Bank—6-10 specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 
Uniontown--Joseph Veechio-Receiver in 
charge Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
— South Carolina 





Saluda—Planters National Bank—6-22 


South Dakota 


Artas—Artas State 
—6-13 
(Continued on page 511) 


Bank—Suspended 





Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
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Alabama 
Mobile 
Selma 
Arkansas 
Eureka Springs 
McGehee 
California 











Marysville 


Colorado 
Holyoke 


Connecticut 
Middletown 
New Haven 

Illinois 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Evanston 


Hillsboro 




































































Saybrook 
Shelbyville 
Sheridan 
Tiskilwa 
Xenia 
‘Indiana 
Ratesville 
Dillsboro 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 
Logansport 


Patriot 
South Bend 


Towa 
Bennett 


Ottumwa 


Preston 
Waterloo 


Kansas 
Long Island 


McPherson 

Topeka 

Wichita 
Kentucky 


Lexington 


Maine 
Eastport 


Norridgewock 
Searsport 
Skowhegan 


Massachusetts 
Springfield 

Michigan 
Alpena 





















Benton Harbor 


Detroit 


Detroit 


Vicksburg 
Minnesota 

Hendricks 

Watson : 


pi 
Meridven 
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State & Town 


PRESENT NAME Former NAME 


Mobile National Bank 
City Savings Bank 


Acquired 
Purchased 


Merchants National Bank 
City National Bank 


Succeeds 
Conversion 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


First State Bank 

McGehee Bank & Trust Co 

Bank of America National Atlantic Avenue Bank Absorbed 
Trust & Savings Assn. 

Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn. 


First National Bank Taken over 


Citizens State Bank with Consolidation 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 


Industrial Bank of Commerce Morris Plan Bank Title 


Community Bk. & Tr. Co. Pallotti Andretta Co., Ine. Reorganization 
Liberty Tr. & Sav. Bank State Sav. Bank & Tr. Co Absorbed 
Sears-Community State Bk. Community State Bank Absorbed 

City National Bk. & Tr. Co. Central State Bank Purchased 
Montgomery County Loan Peoples National Bank with Merger 


& Trust Co. Montgomery County Loan 
& Trust Co 

Saybrook State Bank with 
Saybrook Bank 

Farmers National Bk. Wes- Consolidation 
tervelt with First Nat. Bk. 


Saybrook Bank Consolidation 


First National Bank 


First National Bank Farmers & Merchants State Merger 
with First National Bank 

First State Bank Farmers State Bank with Merger 
First State Bank 

First National Bank Xenia State Bank, Xenia, Merger 


with First National Bank 


First National Bank First Savings & Trust Co. Taken over 


Dillsboro State Bank First National Bank with Merger 
Dillsboro State Bank 

Old National Bank First & Tri-State National Merger 
Bank with Old Nat’! Bank 

Old-First National Bank & Old National Bank Title 


Trust Co 


First National Bank City & State National Bank Purchased 


& Trust Co. 


Patriot State Pank Patriot Deposit Bank Title 

First Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank and Merger 
Indiana Trust Co. 

Bennett State Bank Farmers Savings Bank and Merger 
Bennett Savings Bank 

Union Bank & Trust Co. Iowa National Bk, Ottumwa Merger 


National Bank, Ottumwa 
Savings Rank and Wapello 
County Savings Bank 
First National Bank and 
First Trust & Savings Bk. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
with Pioneer Nat’! Bank 


United Bank & Trust Co. 


Purchased 


Pioneer National Bank Merger 


Farmers State Bank with Consolidation 


Commercial State Bank 


Commercial State Bank 


Home State Bank Elyria State Rank, Elyria, Merger 
with Home State Bank 

National Bank of Topeka Farmers National Bank with Merger 
National Bank of Topeka 

Merchants Reserve State Bk. Peoples State Bank, with Merger 
Merchants Reserve St. Bk. 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Guaranty Bank & Trust Co Reorganization 


Merrill Trust Co. 
of Bangor) 
Augusta Trust Co 
(Branch of Augusta) 
Merrill Trust Co. 
(Branch of Bangor) 
Augusta Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 


(Branch Frontier National Bank Succeeds 


Skowhegan Trust Co. Succeeds 
(Branch of Skowhegan) 
Searsport National Bank Succeeds 


Skowhegan Trust Co. Succeeds 


Springfield National Bank Springfield Chapin National Title 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Alpena Trust & Savings Bk. Alpena National Rank with Consolidation 
Alpena Trust & Sav. Bank 

Farmers & Merchants Bank Merchants & Union Trust Merger 


& Trust Co. Co. with Farmers & Mer- 


chants National Bank & 


Trust Co 
First National Bank in Peoples State Bank of Red- Taken over 
Detroit ford 


Union Joint Stock Land Bk. Ohio-Pennsylvania Joint Merger 
Stock Land Bank, Cleve- 
land, with Union Joint 
Stock Land Bank, Detroit 

First State Rank, with Farm- Merger 
ers State Bank 


Farmers State Bank 


Taken over 
Taken over 


First National Bank 
Farmers State Bank 


Farmers National Bank 
First State Bank 
Bank in Taken over 


First National First National Bank 


Meridian 


How CHANGED 


11 Consolidations; 5 Purchases; 26 Mergers; 5 Absorptions; 12 Taken Over; 
9 Title Changes; 12 Successions; 1 Conversion; 2 Reorganizations 


Ss 


CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 
400,000 


25,000 
50,000 


50,000 


100,000 
100,000 


200,000 
300,000 
80,000 


30,000 
100,000 


25,000 


25,000 


500,000 


_ 


»750,000 
250,000 
25,000 
600,000 
30,000 


300,000 


25,000 


200,000 


15,000 
25,000 
500,000 


100,000 


200,000 


1,000,000 


400,000 


25,000 
30,000 


400,000 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 





URPLUS «& 


> * ~ er 
» 9EN 
Prorits PRESIDENT 


$2,330,180 E. F. Ladd 
375,120 H. C. Armstrong 


2,500 F. O. Butt 
10,090 E. 8S. Terral 


16,550C. E. Paul 
Surplus 


57,430 H. S. Guy 
52,960 Rosario Giaimo 


21,5003. L. Kohn — 
526,530 Chas. M. Stevens 
45,000 J. K. McDavid 
2,700 R. R. Cheney 
34,750 W.S. Middlesworth 


7,500 E. J. Clark 


9,280 W. P. Tully 


500,000 F. H. Cutshell 
1,800,970 F. H. Cutshall 
205,300 J. F. Brookmeyer 
8,050 Lucian Harris 
159,960 E. M. Morris 
15,000 Henry Juchter 


180,710C. K. Blake 


5,000 W. F. Schroeder 


142,800 Ira Rodamar 


7,060 GiffenCulbertson 
35,690 B. Harms 
569,390 C. W. McKeen 
30,000 J. B. Gardiner 
200,000 W. A. Dickens 
Surplus 


2,033,490 W. V. Camp 


214,030 Lee Richardson 


15,000 T. B. Olson 
12,1908. K. Fosnes 


Levi Rothenberg 


(Contin 


T.M 


CasHIER 


Taul 
H. I. Shelley 


E. T. Smith 
W. E. Thompson 


F. G. Fielder 


R. W. Rice, Treas 
Francis Rossi 


Michael Balker 
J. A. Brooks 
J. A. Sullivan 
©. F. LaTeer 
H. Turner 

R. J. Callagan 


Ezra Kepp 


C.M.Dennenfelser 

C. M. Dennenfelser 

W. A. Deniston 

A. W. Siekman 

J. H. Reinking, 
Treas. 

J. G. Engel 


M. Von Schrader 


C. B. Johnson 
F. H. Wray 


L. G. Culbertson 
R. F. O'Brien 
H. D. Wolf 

P. H. Allen 


F. L. Snyder 


Geo. A. Moore, 
Asst. Mer. 


C. A. Tolman 


B. H. Olds 


M. M. Breen, Asst. 
Sec.-Treas. 


J. M. Reinen 
J. E. Oddan 


C. M. Lawrence 


ued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Continued from preceding page) 


State & Town PRESENT NAME Former NaMe How CuHancep Capirat Surpivs « PRESIDENT CASHIER 
ProritTs _ 
Missouri 
Fulton Home Trust Co. Home Savings Rank Taken over $ 50,000 . F. J. Nichols W. R. Taylor, Sec. 
: Kansas City Pioneer Trust Co. Metropolitan Bank & Trust Absorbed 535,000 W. H. Holmes W.S. Hocker, 
4 Co. Capital Treas. 
. & Surplus 


New Hampshire 
Portsmouth First National Bank National Mechanics & Trad- Merger 
ers Bank with First Na- 
tional Bank 


New Jersey 
son Paterson Security Trust Co. Lincoln Trust Co. Succeeds 100,000 $ 96,740H. R. Dobler, Pres 
& Treas. 
New York , 
Brockton Bank of Brocton State Bank of Brocton Succeeds 25,000 28,830 F. W. Crandall H. R. Sullivan 
Catskill Catskill Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. Catskill National Bank Title 150,000 143,240J. P. Philip P. G. Coffin 
North Carolina : 
Ayden First Nat'l Bank in Ayden _‘ First National Bank Succeeds 25,000 25,000J. R. Turnage A. F. Rowe 
Charlotte Morris Plan Bk. of Charlotte Charlotte Morris Plan Co. Title 200,000 86,310 H. C. Sherrill W. P. Dixon 
Elm City Branch Banking & Trust Co. Toisnot Banking Co. Succeeds cine et eee ae 
(Branch of Wilson) 
Treas : Spray Leaksville Bank & Trust Co. Imperial Trust & Savings Merger jw. ccc ccc cece cece cece eee ceees weeeees eee ee 
] ©. with Leaksville Bank 
&TrustCo. (Branch) 
; North Dakota 
cer Hope First State Bank Pillsbury State Bk. Pillsbury Title 15,000 8,930H. E. Smith M. G. Pederson 
: Michigan Lamb’s Bank Lamb's National Bank Succeeds 15,000 4,370J. M. Lamb J. V. Lamb 
n Ohio 
Lima Lima First American Trust First-American Bank & Tr. Merger 300,000 214,570 D. W. Morris J. Allen Brady, 
‘o. Co. and Lima Trust Co. Se - -Treas. 
Louisville The Geo. D. Harter Bank Louisville Bank rer ane F. E. Clapper, Mgr. 
(Louisville Branch of Can- 
ton) 
Oklahoma 
in ; Cushing First National Bank Oklahoma National Bank Consolidation 100,000 25,000 E. J. Blank C. F. Foster 
f with First National Bank 
Fairview Fairview State Bank Farmers State Bank, Isa- Taken over 25,000 7,500 H. C. Willis F. A. Perkins 
bella, by Fairview State 
‘ Bank 
i Shidler American Exchange Bank First State Bank, Foraker, Consolidation 15,000 17,500 D. A. Casselman’ E. P. Hester 
i with American Exchange 
Bank 
t Woodward Bank of Woodward Bank of Supply Taken over 50,000 18,620W. M. Ferguson H. J. Salz 
Oregan . 
ifelser Aurora First Nat'l Bank of Aurora First National Bank, Canby Title 25,000 7,540 H. A. Dedman H. B. Evans 
Pennsylvania s 
enfelser Clearfield Clearfield Trust Co. Karthaus State Bk.,Karthaus Taken over 150,000 650,270 P. T. Davis A.K.Staver, Treas 
Pittsburgh First National Bank at Second National Bank of Merger 6,000,000 7,774,870 F. F. Brooks C. C. Taylor 
ton Pittsburgh Pittsburgh with First Nat’l 
Bank at Pittsburgh 
an South Dakota 
inking, Kimball Bank of Kimball ~— Gann Valley, Gann Title - 25,000 2,500 M. P. Beebe R. A. Johnson 
valley 
i Newell Reclamation State Bank — State Bank, Nis- Absorbed 25,000 19,960 John Clay D. J. Hull 
anc 
. Tennessee 
rader Harriman First National Bank Harriman National Bank Consolidation 100,000 14,870G. W. Carson Bane Carson 
with First National Bank 
\ McKenzie Commercial Bank Bank of McKenzie with Consolidation 30,000 18,940 N. B. Moore Guy Alexander 
f Commercial Bank 
on j Texas 
: Blooming Grove First National Bank in Citizens National Bank Succeeds 25,000 12,500C. L. Tillman T. M. George, Jr 
Blooming Grove 
Corsicana First National Bank Corsicana National Bank Merger a oe iden lde seis abatecedinle weaeiteneeene 
with First National Bank. 
rtson Saint Jo First National Bank First State Bank, Forestburg Taken over 30,000 33,200 H. D. Field S. C. Roach 
Yoakum First State Bank res & Merchants State Taken over 25,000 15,000 M. C. Parrish J. H. Quota 
en : ank 
Vermont 
Hardwick Hardwick Savings Bank & Hardwick Savings Bank & Merger 75,000 .......... Geo. A. Morse Cc. E. Bartlett, 
Granite Trust Co. Trust Co. and Granite Treas. 
: Trust Co. 
Washington 
' Anacortes Bank of Commerce “ee Bank with Bank of Consolidation 50,000 20,000 F.D.Cartwright C. A. Stewart 
r ' ommerce 
: West Virginia 
; Clay Clay County Bank Elk Valley Bank with Clay Consolidation 50,000 28,670 P. M. Summers S. H. McLane 
i County Bank 
Moundsville Marshall County Bank City & County Bank with Merger 150,000 62,240J. M. Sanders J. A. Sigafoose 
e, Mer. Marshall County Bank 
; Wisconsin 
Eau Claire Eau Claire State Bank Eau Claire National Bank Merger 200,000 45,420 W. C. Tufts K. R. Kuehl 
and State Bank of Eau 
ore, 2 Claire 
Tr. Mineral Point Consolidated Bank Farmers & Citizens Bank Merger 80,000 16,000 R. G. White Bert Ketter 
2 oe and lowa County Bank 
an % Whitewater First Citizens State Bank First National Bank and Merger 125,000 53,830T. M. Blackman’ H. G. Andersen 
’ Citizens State Bank 
Herreid—State Bank of Herreid—Sus- Cross Plains—Farmers National Bank— Wisconsin 
pended 6-13 6-11 Chippewa Falls—Northwestern State 
Worthing—Peoples Security Bank—Sus- Virginia Bank—Suspended 6-29 
vended 6-8 . . ’ Jat’ ~5-27 
: South Boston—Boston National Bank— Green Bay McCartney Nat’! Bank vince 
en, Asst. Tennessee 6-27 Hortonville—Farmers & Merchants State 
as. . . = » as . . S —6- 
Minor Hill—Citizens Bank—6-26 Suffolk—Phenix Bank of Nansemond, Bank 6-10 City Bank—6-12 
(Branch of Pulaski) Ine.—5-28 Pe UP eRe a 7 ~e a - 
Prospect Station—Citizens Bank—6-26 ad Kendall—Farmers & Merchants Bk. 
(Branch of Pulaski) West Virginia Milwaukee—Franklin State Bank—6-17 
en , . -: . aS ree * E 
“ Pulaski—Citizens Bank-—6-26 Kingwood Bank of Kingwood—6-30 Mosinee—State Bank of Mosinee—6-15 
Kingwood—Kingwood National Bank— Shell Lake—Bank of Shell Lake—6-16 
acca , Texas 6-23 Viroqua—Farmers Bank—Suspended— 
Asherton—Asherton State Bank—6-10 Ridgeley—Peoples Bank—6-4 6-25 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


The Mortgage Gets The Property 


The banker had sold the colored 
man a foreclosed farm—for cash. 

** All set, Mose,’’ he said. ‘‘Come 
in about four and I'll have your deed 
ready.’’ 

‘Please, suh, effen you-all don’ 
min’, ah don’ want no deed. Cain’t 
yuh fix me up wid a moh’gage?’’ 

**Why what’s the matter with you, 
Mose? This property’s all yours— 
free and clear—no mortgage on it.’”’ 

‘*As you say, suh, but er-er—de 
las’ man what owned it done tole me 
dat he got a deed an’ you got a 
moh gage an’—you got de prop’ty!”’ 


—_—_———. 
There’s Applause And Applause 


A prominent American banker 
was addressing an_ international 
audience and making a decided hit, 
especially with his English hearers. 

His wife was ‘‘among those pres- 
ent’’ and she was considerably per- 
turbed, she says, when the Britishers 
commenced to interrupt him with 
cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear!’’ 

As she put it, ‘‘I thought that they 
were saying ‘Here, here!’ and get- 
ting ready to take some kind of 
vigorous action toward stopping a 
speech they objected to.”’ 


—_—@—— 


Here’s A Teller Who Is Fast 


H. B. Noyes of the Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, Chicago, tells the fol- 
lowing story of an English yokel who 
had just returned from his first visit 
to a big city bank. He explained to 
his friends: 

‘*Some of them bank blokes are 
pretty slick with their fingers; I saw 
a feller down in the Bank of Chester, 
and blow me if ’e didn’t "have to 
keep a wet sponge alongside ’im to 
keep his fingers from gettin’ red ’ot 
’e told me so hisself.’ 


On The Way Out Of The Woods 


C. F. Hamsher, president of the 
First National Bank of Los Gatos, 
California, tells the following story 
in answer to many questions of cus- 
tomers regarding when the depres- 
sion will be over: 


512 


A group of directors were gathered 
around a table. Each one in turn 
told how business was going to the 
dogs. Finally one arose and said: 
“*Gentlemen, if you will pardon the 
expression, this talk of business go- 
ing to the dogs gives me a pain. | 
want you to answer just one ques- 
tion. How far can a dog run into the 
woods ?”’ 

The chairman looked nonplussed, 
searched the quizzical faces of his as- 
sociates, and was about to administer 
a reproof when the speaker resumed. 

‘The answer is just this, gentle- 
men: When a dog has run half way 
into the woods, from then on he is 
running out.’’ 


——— 


W hat Loans To Turn Down 


The Second Ward Office of the 
First Wiseonsin National Bank of 


"Milwaukee, appears to keep a record 


of the cireumstances surrounding 
loans that are not allowed. At any 
rate, the following ineidents are re- 
corded regarding two loans this bank 
did not make. 

‘*A colored gentleman called at the 
Personal Loan Department and re- 
quested a loan of $100. It was to be 
used in his business, he said. 

‘*Further inquiry revealed that his 
principal business was shooting 
eraps. Loan not allowed. 

‘‘A young man with a decided 
foreign accent called at the same de- 
partment and made application for 
a loan of $200. Reason: He wanted 
to get married. 

‘*His fiancee, it seems, expected to 
inherit money from relatives abroad, 
but she had to be married to share in 
the inheritanee. The young gentle- 
man said he wished to help her out. 
Loan not allowed.’’ 


Something Else To Worry About 


The Tattler, a house organ pub- 
lished by the employees of the Cam- 
den Safe Deposit and Trust Co., 
Camden, N. J., says: 

‘*A shortage of fruit is reported 
from New York. We hope they won't 
make a song about it as they did 
when they ran out of bananas a few 
years ago.”’ 
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